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“GROANING WITH ALL THE LUXURIES.” But if she wishes to see her friends simply, let her receive in a | gentlemen, it suited ladies, it suited everybody but frantic dancers, 


NE of our correspondents, coming from the West to New 
O York, declares that she went to a five-o’clock tea, and found 
a table “groaning with all the luxuries.” She asks us to define 
the difference between a reception and a tea. 

Now she has asked a very “ parlous” question, as the old writers 
used to say, parlous meaning perilous, and it is really a perilous 
query. An entertainment in the afternoon, in England called a 
kettle-drum—* kettle” for the tea, and “drum” for the conversa- 
tion, as it was humorously 
defined—grew up out of that 
fashion which has long ob- 





plain dress several days in the month; let her parlor be cool, with 
no more gas than is necessary; let her tea be hot, and her bread 
and butter thin. A power of returning hospitality is thus open 
to the humblest, and a delightful reunion achieved. 

But is it hospitality to crowd one’s friends in velvet and fur 
into a very hot house to give them either too much or nothing to 
eat, to cause them to catch cold when they leave us? Society 
itself has taught us the absurdity of the custom—ten or twelve 
teas in the same afternoon; no enjoyment of any of them; a 





tained in England of taking 
something hot about five 
o’clock, when one came in 
from hunting, and _ before 
the ladies retired for the 
needed rest which a dinner 


toilette and a long dinner 
required. In the days of our 


ancestors this something hot 
was apt to be hot rum punch, 
but ahout 1870 the doctors 
issued an edict that tea was 
better, even for strong men; 
so the friendly kettle was set 
over the fire, ladies rested in 
their habits or put on a loose 
dress, and the informal gath- 
ering was so delightful that 
it crept up to London. 

In 1872 the first kettle- 
drum was given in New York, 
It was an easy way out of a 
great difficulty which many a 
lady not rich had felt—the 





difficulty of returning any 
civility commensurate with 
the attentions she had re- 


ceived from those much rich- 
er than herself, people who 
invited her to balls, dinners, 
and grand receptions. If she 
could stay at home and offer 
tea and cake, and it would 
be considered a return for a 
grand dinner invitation, so 
much the better for her. She 
received in a plain dress, and 
yet the cozy home and fire 
and cup of tea were all very 
pleasant, while her guests 
came in their walking dresses, 

So the idea expanded, and 
the next season a lady and 
her daughters issued ecards 
for “tea at four o'clock,” 
and appeared in full dress, 
the gas blazing, the house a 
tropical greenhouse, the 
guests arriving in their 
street walking dresses, too 
warm, not looking at all in 
tone for a party. Then, 
ashamed of the simple enter- 
tainment—for Americans are 
nothing if not hospitable— 
the next the same 
cards were issued, and to the 
gas was added a splendid 
collation, which to eat in 
such heat, with one’s heavy 
velvet and furs on, was in its 
way a certain invitation to 
apoplexy ; and, indeed, to eat 
a heavy meal between four 
o'clock and dinner is an un- 
healthy thing anyway: it in- 
vites headache and indiges- 
tion ad libitum. But this 
mistake has continued ever 
since. No doubt it is very 
much easier for host, hostess, 
and servants to entertain in 
the daytime. The saving of 
late hours, and the ease with 
which the whole thing is 
cleared away, have been the 
arguments for allowing a five- 
o'clock tea to expand into an 
evening party. 

But is ease the end and 
aim of entertaining? Should 
we not take more trouble and 
produce more happiness ? 
Should a lady determine to 
give “an evening party in 
the day-time,” as an Irishman 
would say—should she dress herself and her daughters in ball 
dresses, and cause the Hungarian band to discourse most eloquent 
music—should she determine to light her gas, and offer a superb 
collation—she should say so, thus allowing her guests to come 
without bonnets and in appropriate costumes. She should not 
issue cards with “tea at four o’clock” in one corner, but she 
should say, “ Mrs. Carleton, at home, on Monday, March 1, from 
three to six.” Such an announcement might bring about a har- 
mony between entertainer and entertained, and an “ evening party 
in the daytime” be achieved and nobody hurt. 


season 





Fig. 1.—Watkinc Dress with Mant.x. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 20-23. 
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OUT-DOOR TOILETTES. 


gorgeous picture of a beantiful interior; some handsome women 
grandly dressed—et voila tout. The visitor bows, retreats to a fur 
cloak and a cold carriage, and goes on to the next house wearily, 
industriously, to do a social duty and to get away speedily. 

What has become of the evening party from nine to twelve, 
which used to be such a boon to the talkers? It was a half-way 
house for those who dined early and went to balls late, a very 
earnestly desired resting-place for the people who now do not 
know what to do with that dreary time between eleven and twelve 
which must elapse before one goes to a Delmonico ball. It suited 








Fig. 2.—Travetting CLoak or Dustre 
For pattern and description see Supplement No. IT., Figs. 14-19. 


who have to find their vent in the late balls. Where are those even 
ing receptions which leaders of society used to give—say three a 
month—from eight to eleven, where people went properly attired, 
without bonnets, still less in ball dress ? 

It is answered, “It is so much easier to entertain at Delmoni 
co’s.” Yes, it is easier; but is it as respectable, 
ary? is it as personal? How much 
etest entertainment at one’s own house 


and complimentary ! 


as compliment 
individual is tl 
how 


more 


> Qui- 
far gant 
If the enormous growth of society and the 


more ele 


smallness of houses have 
made the ball at Delmoni 
co’s a necessity, we still see 
that the five-o’clock tea is 
considered possible; and if 


that is possible, why not give 
it in the evening 

As anything informal and 
easy is always popular, the 
five 
to be an institution ; 





o'clock tea has grown 
but it 
should not be changed into a 
feast, groaning with luxuries. 

The prevalence of elabo- 
rate dinner parties in New 
York is, of course, an answer 
to the question do 
not give evening parties and 
little suppers ; but these being 
confined 


whv some 


to the wealthy, there 
any thou 
ntertain in 
and of 
dinner - giving 


are still n sands who 


would like to « 


some other way, 
course one’s 
capacity is limited; one 
not one-half of 


acquaintances to dinner 


invite 


Above all things 
not 


, if we do 
the five- 
really ob 


do away with 


o'clock tea, let u 
serve it in the sensible 


lish 


houses as if for a } 


Eng 
fashion, not light our 
, nor 
dress as hostess so that when 
a lady enters in her walking 
dress she seenis « 
Let us give 
time if we 
call it a party 

Mrs. A., Mrs. B., and Mrs. C 


will give the 


t of y ince 
‘party in the day 


wish to, but let 


Ir parties or their 





teas to suit their taste and 
their incomes, and according 
to the convenience of their 
own particular family circle. 
But whv should Mrs. D., Mrs. 
E., and Mrs. F. give their en- 
tertainments iWishly after 
the fashion thus set? They 
may have fine houses and 
unlimited bank accounts, 
Many servants, and a house 
which looks better at night. 
Why should not a lady so 


Situated give her parties in 


the evening? In Washing- 


ton, Where evervthing is con- 
ducted officially, it is aston 
ishing how much better they 
arrange this thing which we 
call society. There, where 
there is not one - sixteenth 


part of the wealth or the pre- 
meditated gayetv which there 
is in New York, but where 
there is an official head, re- 
ceptions and evening parties 
and dinners are all regulated 
so well that thev do not trip 





up each other’s heels, and a 
New York comes 
home astonished at the 
amount of social work which 


woman 


she has done and the number 
of agreeable men whom she 
has seen and ta ked to. The 
hours are so arranged that 
the men of mind and of busi- 


ness can go into societv: but 
what men who are working 
can now go into society in 
New York ? 

. . 1 

The want of an a know- 


ledged head to society in New 
York is a serious trouble, In 
Washingtor 


ple republican way of 


, even in our sim- 
doing 
official 
head to evervthing, and every 
circle starts off with the vision of authority at least—a great thing 
in social customs. The President’s wife has her days and even. 
ings; the Secretary’s wife has hers. The business of the new- 
comer is to call first, which is true etiquette. The return to the 
evening reception and the formation of social clubs has been one 
of society’s efforts to restore this equilibrium which afternoon 
teas have upset. 
It seemed melancholy to the young married man who was busy 
in his bank all day to be unable to go into society with his wife. 
Yet he could not go to ladies’ lunches or afternoon teas; he was 


things, there is an 
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busy. He could not go to balls at twelve o'clock, 
because he was obliged to be at his desk next 
morning at nine o’clock. And it seemed melan- 
choly that the great social leaders in the great, 
beautiful, rich, artistic city of New York could 
do nothing better than to expect guests to ride, 
like the boy and his father in the ballad, through 
darkness and snow, from Washington Square to 
Seventy-ninth Street, pursued by the erl - king, 
carrying under his ‘shadowy cloak rheumatism, 
diphtheria, and pneumonia, only that the favored 
guest may see three or four ladies dressed for a 
ball in a hot, flower-bedecked house, where, later 
on, is to be a dance, a young lady being intro- 
duced, and the greater part of the non-dancing 
guests asked to “five-o’clock tea.” It is a way 
of getting rid of them, and of doing the thing 
cheaply, which is not commendable, ; 

Far different is the real five-o’clock tea, which 
is a simple cup of tea and piece of bread and but- 
ter, which holds good in some houses every after- 
noon in the season; in others, only on one day of 
the week; in some, only on certain days of one 
month, as “ Wednesdays in February.” This is a 
sensible way of seeing one’s friends, and the la- 
dies of the house should be plainly dressed. 

Of course the outlines of things get mixed in 
social matters, and a fashion often outgrows it- 
self, and the tea and the reception have become 
coufounded. Now an afternoon reception should 
be earlier than a tea; the card should be a formal 
one—*“ Mrs, Brown at home on Wednesday from 
three to six”; and the table usually groans with 
luxuries, or it may bear only sandwiches, oysters, 
salads, ices, etc. A well-bred hostess should not 
err on the side of too much profusion and mag- 
nifieence. 

Many ladies have tried to introduce dancing at 
these rece ptions, but in a crowded room it is ob- 
jectionable, as few houses are large enough for 
both dancing and -receiving, unless there is a 
ball-room. The hostess should even on these oc- 
casions be plainly dressed in her own house, so 
that her guests may not be ashamed of a quiet 
toilette. 

People leave a card in the hall at a reception, 
but it is proper for a gentleman also to make an 
evening call in full dress on the lady who has in- 
vited him. The obligation is not so great after a 
tea, but still it would be polite to do so. Polite- 
ness is never thrown away. It is,as we have 
said, a cardinal virtue. 


SUMMER READING. 


One of the prominent books of the time.— 
Boston Globe. 





THEIR PILGRIMAGE. By Cuarces Dupiey War- 
xen, Richly Illustrated by C. 8. Retwnuagr. Post 
Svo, Ualf Leather, $2.00. 

Mr. Warner and Mr. Reinhart describe ex- 
quisitely with pen and pencil social features of 
life at the follow ing Summer Resorts : Newport, 
Narragansett Pier, Martha’s Vineyard, Plymouth, 
Manchester-by-the- Sea, Isles of Shoals, Bar Harbor, 
White Mountains, Lenox, Lake George, Saratoga, 
Richfield Springs, Niagara, The Thousand Isles, 
Long Branch, Cape May, Atlantic City, the Cats- 
kills, White Sulphur Springs, &c. A charming 
love-story holds the reader's interest from the first 
page to the last. ltisa delightful book for sununer 
reading. 


MRS. SHER WOOD'S BOOK ON ETIQUETTE. 
and HKnlaryed Edition, Revised by the Author. 
ners and Social Usages. By Mra. Joun Suxrwoon, 
Author of “A Transplanted Rose.” 16mo, Extra 
Cloth, $1.25. 


FRESH FICTION. 


New 
Man- 


A HUMBLE ROMANCE, AND OTHER STORIES 
By Many E. Wickins. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$1.25. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S WORKS: Neat Library Edi- 
tion, 16mo, Half Cloth, 75 Cents each. ‘ She,” Il- 
justrated, “King Solomon's Mines,” “Jess,” “Dawn,” 
“The Witch's Head.” (One Volume Hach.) 


BAR HARBOR DAYS. A Tale of Mount Desert: 
By Mra. Butron N. Hargison. Lllustrated. 16mo> 
Urnamental Cloth, $1.25. 


SPRINGHAVEN. Tale of the Great War. By R. 
D. Buackmors, Afithor of * Lorna Doone,” &c._ Il- 
bustrated by Axrexp Parsons and F. Bannarp. 
lzmo, Cloth, $1.50. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. A Novel. By Witttam Braok, 
Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” “ The Strange Ad- 
ventures of a Phaeton,” * A Daughter of Heth,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. Uniform with Harper's Popular 
Kdition of William Black’s Works. 

Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 

be sent by Hanren & Broruens, post-paid, to any part of 

the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 
Hanree & Brorners’ CataLoaue sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents for postage. 
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SUMMER VISITING. 


RS. BLIMBER thought that if she 

could only have seeu Cicero in his re- 
tirement at Tusculum she should have died 
contented. Perhaps that idyllic vision 
might profit the rest of us also, for Cicero 
seems to have loved Tusculum above his 
fourteen other villas and houses chiefly for 
the restfulness of its well-ordered life. It 
was the realized ideal of a summer home. 





There were the flower-gardens, the fish- 
ponds, and poultry-yards. There were the 
plantations and’ vistas. There were the 
trees the master had planted. There, above 
all, was the library, with its wealth of books, 
and its invitation'to high delights. 

In the great hall the family talked, and 
laughed, and received their friends, and 
played games, and danced, and were happy. 
Visitors might come unannounced, sure that 
they would not disturb the household or- 
der. Dinner and supper were often served 
in the flower-garden or among the fruit 
trees in the soft summer weather, while 
slaves read aloud or played the latest 
music. 

It must be admitted that these halcyon 
days were made possible by the great house- 
hold of trained slaves. If Terentia’s cook 
had been free to give warning when inform- 
ed that the Cesars, half the Metellus Scipio 
family, and the very fastidious Lelia girls 
had looked in unexpectedly, and that some- 
thing hot and savory and out of the com- 
mon must be served at once for supper, that 
pleasant free-and-easy fashion of visiting 
might have come to an untimely end. If 
the chamber men and bath attendants and 
litter- bearers and waiters and body-ser- 
vants and grooms and scullions were at 
liberty to ‘‘ better themselves,” it is prob- 
able that the mighty Julius would have 
found scant entertainment when he came, 
on one occasion, to a feast at the Formian 
Villa, and brought a thousand men with him 
to be fed. 

And yet the spirit of hospitality that 
made Cicero the most charming of hosts 
Was unassailable. Had the cook failed, he 
would have offered milk and bread and 
honey, wine from Falernum, or water from 
the spring, with a grace so cordial that even 
the fashionable Calpurvia could not have 
cavilled. Had the servants deserted in a 
body, he would have invited his guests to 
make their own beds with a jest so airy that 
bed-making would seem at ounce the best of 
fun. 

In those illustrated country house papers 
that sometimes adorn the mouthlies are dis- 
closed an architectural beauty, an extent, 
a costliness, and an implied elaboration of 
life that few of us knew toeexist in America 
outside of the show places, like Newport and 
Lenox. But these beautiful homes have 
not increased the sum of hospitality, chietly 
because the servant question forever rears 
its horrid head between the hostess aud her 
desires. The pomp and circumstance of 
city life are transplanted to the country, 
and it is hard to make them thrive on that 
untilled soil. The areer the establishmeut, 
the greater the difficalty, while “light house- 
keeping” in a palace seems ridiculously in- 
congruous. Yet if the anxious mistress could 
bring herself to say to her friends, ‘Come, 
and 1 will not take thought for the morrow 
if you will forbear to see deficiencies,” she 
would bestow the hospitality of her spirit, 
a gift even tiner than the hospitality of 
her beautiful house. 

But there is another sort of country life 
that might be delightful and is not. In- 
numerable people with clever wits and social 
instincts fear to ask visitors to their plain 
cottages and farms, because the standard of 
country living set by the villas is so far be- 
yond their reach. And when the timorous 
invitation is given, the hostess attempts an 
unfamiliar “style” which is always a bur- 
den and too often a failure. Our climate 
invites to easy-going ways in summer, and 
the average maid-vf-all-work will not be 
driven a pace faster nor a step farther than 
her notion of “limited liabilities” demands. 

Yet as we know our own willingness to 
feed on huckleberries and milk for the sake 
of the society of those we love best, we may 
be equally sure that they would gladly prac- 
tise the same abstemioussess to dwell under 
our roof for a season, Making their beds and 
sweeping their rooms if need were. So that 
if we have not a grand-piano, or a billiard 
table, or a pony trap, or a decorated dinner 
set, we may yet be hospitable, and conse- 
quently happy, if we will. 

Winter is and must be the working-time 
of the year. But in the summer we might 
all have more rest and comfort of books and 
frieuds than we take if we would set our 
lives in a lower key. The expression of 
wealth is so wide aud so arrogant in our 
new civilization that it is hard to convince 
ourselves that we can make much of exist- 
ence without it. But, after all, it is our 
qualities of mind and heart that make us 
worth knowing, and it will remain forever 
true that “the ornaments of a house are the 
friends who frequent it.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


THE EMPTY BOOK-SHELF. 


HERE is a tendency, wherever the common- 

school system exists, toward giving up the 
old practice by which children owned their own 
school-books. It is gradually being urged, and 
with some force, that if the system of free educa- 





tion is to be adopted at all, it should be adopted 
thoroughly, and that there is no more reason 
why the pupils should be called on to pay for the 
books they use than for the black-boards on which 
they write or the seats on which they sit. All 
these things are essential parts of school work, 
it is a sued; there can be no school without the 
aid of them all. Besides, there is no doubt that 
many days are lost, at the beginning of a term, 
from delay in providing books, when this is left 
to the parents. It is true, also, that the same 
book ean be made to last, with proper care, for 
several pupils; and if we view books as merely 
a part of the school furniture, the community will 
save money by providing them in this collective 
way, and giving pupils merely the use of them. 

These are the arguments which have gradually 
prevailed in the public mind, until now the plan 
has been definitely adopted, in some States of the 
Union, of supplying text-books gratuitously, at 
least below the high-school grade, to all pupils; 
whereas under the old system they were only 
supplied to those who applied for them on the 
ground of poverty. There is no doubt that in 
many ways the new method has worked well, 
While it has increased the immediate expense to 
the tax-payers, it has undoubtedly diminished the 
bill incurred for text-books by the community as 
a whole. By the simple process of making the 
same book serve several children in succession, 
the total number of school-books purchased has 
been greatly diminished. To satisfy one’s self of 
this fact it is only needful to talk with a publish- 
er. It is the universal testimony of this class 
that the total demand for school-books has been 
diminished at least thirty per cent. wherever this 
change has been made. 

If school-books were a matter of mere physical 
convenience, the change would be an unalloyed 
financial advantage to the community as a whole. 
But they are not a mere physical convenience ; 
nor are they even a mere school convenience, 
physical or intellectual. The simple fact is that 
the school-book, as well as the school, is a part 
of the educational influence of the whole commu- 
nity. The book is needed not merely in the 
school-room, but in the home; and the effect of 
the new arrangement is to banish it wholly from 
the home. Under the old method, the humblest 
home had some books in it. The farm-house, 
the mechanic’s city tenement, the dwelling of the 
day-laborer, had some shelf in the corner where 
the outgrown school-books of the children were 
stored. Those shelves are now becoming empty. 
In a little while they will be wholly bare. The 
books of the public library will not replace them, 
for they will come and go week by week, doing a 
good of their own very likely, but occupying no 
permanent place; not left there for the steady in- 
spection and familiarity of child and parent. The 
permanent household library will have vanished. 
This seems to me a great loss. 

lt is vain to say that these old school-books 
are never opened, In reality they are read and 
reread. John is a born traveller, and every cos- 
tume in the pictures of Coreans or Mantchoo 
Tartars is familiar to him. Dick is a born natu- 
ralist, and knows the difference between the 
African and Asiatic elephants, as depicted in the 
worn-out geography. Kate has a passion for ci- 
phering, and torments her papa with “ questions 
for practice” out of the old arithmetic, until the 
rule of three doth puzzle him also. That corner 
book-shelf is a liberal education to the family. It 
keeps alive the traditions of knowledge; makes 
them not merely gn affair of the school-room, but 
of the home. The child’s ambition is kindled 
and his borizon enlarged when he reads by the 
light of the pine knot on the cabin floor,sr of the 
kerosene lamp on his mother’s sewing-table, the 
history of the Revolution or of the old French 
and Indian wars. I have left on record in an es- 
say entitled “On an old Latin Text-Book” what 
a worn-out copy of Leverett’s Latin Tutor once 
was to me; and nothing made me so eager to go 
to college as the cast-olf text-books of my elder 
brothers which I found about the house and col- 
lected into my own room. My elder sisters’ 
French and German grammars had a similar ef- 
fect. Mrs. Somerville records that all her life- 
long mathematical enthusiasm began with open- 
ing a book full of strange lines filled with letters 
—aiostly z's and y’s—and being told that it was 
“a kind of arithmetic they call algebra.” Hor- 
ace Mann used to say that the child’s hunger for 
knowledge was just as natural as for food ; it is 
as easily aroused, and far less easy to satiate. I 
am satisfied that nothing arouses it so uncon- 
sciously in the young, or keeps it so alive in the 
old, as the presence and associations of even dis- 
used text-books. 

Richard Greenough, the artist, once told me 
at Newport that he was struck, one lovely morn- 
ing, with the resemblance of the climate of that 
place to that of the Grecian islands. He was on 
the way down one of the wharves where he 
was to do an errand toa blacksmith. The smith, 
an old man, was busily hammering away, and 
Greenough congratulated him on his prolonged 
preservation of strength and activity. ‘ Yes,” 
was the answer, “ but I am getting into years ; it 
will not be long before that old ferryman will be 
carrying me away.” The sculptor was struck 
with the curious coincidence between this men- 
tion of the fabulous Charon and his own thought 
about the isles of Greece. Neither of us could 
conjecture where the ancient blacksmith got his 
knowledge, until another old Newporter told me, 
long after, that the allusion came from a reading 
lesson—called, if I mistake not, “ Alexander and 
the Robber”—in an obsolete school reader. So 
many of our lessons, not only of knowledge, but 
of morals, have really come from some shelf of 
old text-books, that I confess myself sorry to see 
it henceforth stripped of its contents. 

It is vain to assert that the parents themselves 
can still purchase the books, if they wish. Prac- 
tically they will not do it, for there will be plenty 
of other needs to fill; and they will not see, 





any more than the school committee, how much 
the children are losing by the change. Grant, if 
you please, that the logic of the common-school 
system demands the free supply of books, yet 
that supply should come in such a shape as to af- 
ford the maximum of lasting value. Either the 
children should bring their own text-books as 
formerly, the very poor being quietly supplied by 
the school authorities, or else the books, if fur- 
nished by the public, should become the perma- 
nent possession of each pupil, and be worn out in 
honorable service by the family fireside in the 
winter evenings. We can spare the old red 
school-house, it may be, but not the old book- 
shelf. poe ts 8 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
V.—ENGAGING A MAID. 

INHE novice in house-keeping has little dread 

of the “servant question.” The warnings 
and laments of other mistresses she receives with 
several grains of salt, and although she may re- 
strain an audible expression of her opinion, she 
cherishes a firm conviction that in domestic tur- 
moils the employer is usually responsible for at 
least half the trouble. 

A little experience generally suffices to work a 
change in her views. Starting with the theory 
that her interests and those of her maid are 
identical, she is often brought up “all standing,” 
as it were, by the discovery that she is the only 
one of the new partnership who holds this view. 
To quote the words of a bright litthke woman un- 
der similar circumstances, “ the reciprocity is all 
on one side.” At the best, neutrality is about 
all that can be hoped for, It is a rooted opinion 
in the minds of the majority of the so-called 
working classes that those above them in wealth 
and social position are hostile, and that the weak- 
er ones must protect themselves or be imposed 
upon, 

It is useless to condemn this state of affairs. 
One must deal with life as it is, and not as it 
should be. Since the more generous method of 
mutual benefit is declined, all that remains is to 
place the relation of employer and employed 
upon a simple business basis. It is to the ad- 
vantage of one as much as of the other that 
wages, privileges, and duties should be clearly 
understood from the start. Nothing should be 
left to be taken for granted and produce compli- 
cations at a later day. This is especially neces- 
sary where only one maid is employed. 

The prices paid for competent help differ wide- 
ly in different sections of the country. In Colo- 
rado and other of our Western States thirty or 
forty dollars a month is hardly enough to secure 
a tolerable general housework servant. On the 
other hand, in many of the Southern States six 
to eight dollars will procure the services of a 
maid-of-all-work. In the Middle States and New 
England wages are between the two, and vary 
according to the competence of the help and the 
difficulty in obtaining it. The average price is 
from twelve to fourteen dollars a month. For 
this the “girl” must do the cooking, sweeping, 
cleaning, part of the chamber and dining-room 
work, and usually all or a portion of the washing 
and ironing, 

Her privileges are generally rather liberal. She 
must have, if a Romanist, early mass on Sunday 
morniag, and frequently claims_all that afternoon 
and evening as well. She must have also one 
evening in the week. Many general housework 
maids consider they have a right to go out when- 
ever their work is done. On all such matters the 
mistress must have a clear understanding at the 
outset, 

The matter of references demands close atten- 
tion. No house-keeper should engage a maid on 
an ordinary written recommendation without first 
inquiring into particulars from her former em- 
ployer, either personally or by letter. Forged 
references are not uncommon, and the powers for 
mischief given to an incompetent or dishonest 
servant are too great to be trifled with. 

The routine of her daily duties must be made 
for the new servant by the mistress. Early ris- 
ing is essential for the maid in the family where 
but one is employed. She must be up in season 
not only to make the fire in the range and set the 
kettle boiling, but she must allow time after this 
is done to brush the hall and steps and arrange 
the breakfast table, besides preparing the food 
to be served upon it. If potatoes are to be cook- 
ed, she should have them washed the night be 
fore, so that the task of getting them ready the 
next morning may be quickly performed. The 
mistress may lend substantial aid here by a little 
consideration, The labor of getting breakfast is 
reduced by having the food simply prepared, and 
reserving elaborate dishes for later meals, The 
oatmeal should have been put to soak overnight, 
the table set, and everything else placed in readi- 
ness. It is a quick matter then to mix and bake 
biscuit or muffins, fry bacon, boil or poach eggs, 
and make tea or coffee. 

The breakfast on the table, the maid may with- 
draw to the kitchen, get that in order, and then 
go about the upstairs work. As a rule, the fam- 
ilies that keep only one servant attend to their 
own bedrooms ; but the maid is usually expected 
to do such work as emptying dirty water, filling 
pitchers and ewers with fresh, and is sometimes 
required to make the beds also, although not to 
dust the chambers or put them to rights, Her 
own breakfast follows. Tien comes the washing 
of the silver, glass, and china used in the dining- 
room, the brushing up of the floor, the dusting 
the room and setting the table for the next meal. 

When this is all done and the kitchen made 
neat, the maid should be allowed half an hour in 
which to get her own room in thorough order. 
This is often neglected, and the servant’s room 
allowed to become an unsavory corner of which 
the mistress cannot think without a shudder, 
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One woman always insisted that the door of the 
maid’s apartment should be left open, that its 
state might be apparent at a glance. Other 
housewives make a daily visit of inspection to 
this as to all other parts of the house. If the 
maid is given half an hour each day for the task, 
there is no reason why her chamber should not 
be as well kept, the carpet as free from lint and 
hair, the bed as trimly made, the wash-stand and 
bureau as tidy, as in the best room in the house. 

In the well-regulated home each day has its 
appropriate duties. Monday and Tuesday are, of 
course, sacred to washing and ironing. Wednes- 
day is given to the finishing of the latter, and the 
cleaning of the kitchen and pantries. Thursday 
the silver must be polished, windows wiped off, 
etc. Friday, by general consent, is sweeping day, 
and Saturday is devoted to baking, cake-making, 
and preparations for the Sabbath. Where all 
this is thoroughly understood, the household 
machinery will move with comparatively little 
friction. 

The preparation of lunch or dinner necessarily 
breaks in upon the morning’s work. When only 
one servant is kept, no fancy cooking is expected, 
and the arrangement of desserts, entrées, etc., 
devolves upon members of the family. 

Nor is regular waiting at table looked for. 
The courses must be changed by the maid, how- 
ever, and this can easily be accomplished with 
very little extra work. The family enter the 
room at dinner and find the soup already on the 
table. This eaten, the bell is rung; the maid ap- 
pears in neat cap and apron, the soup is removed, 
and the course of meat and vegetables served. 
These, too, are in turn carried out by the maid, 
who then removes everything except glasses, wa- 
ter bottles, napkin rings, ete., crumbs the table- 
cloth, and brings in the dessert. With this her 
duties end, unless she may be summoned to sup- 
ply some article not on the table. 

On such days as there are washing and iron- 
ing to do, or a piece of heavy cleaning on hand, 
the family not only wait on themselves at meals, 
but also do part of the cooking, wash the dishes, 
and do the chamber work. There are not a few 
who do part of the ironing as well. The pastry 
and cake making is usually assumed by the mo- 
ther or daughters, while no dusting or care of 
bedrooms at night is asked of the maid. 

Taken altogether, the place of maid-of-all- 
work, or general housework servant, is not the 
hardest in the world, Many women prefer it to 
any other branch of service, as allowing them an 
independence and freedom from interference that 
is not possible where two or three servants are 
employed. When proper consideration and readi- 
ness to accommodate are manifested by the fam- 
ily, the maid is not too closely confined, and has 
her fair share of afternoons and evenings out. 
In such a position briskness and tidiness are in- 
dispensable qualities. The servant must not only 
do her work carefully and well, keeping her own 
domain in perfect order, but she must be neat of 
person, that she may be in trim to attend the 
door and wait on the table without being obliged 
to make first an elaborate toilette. She should 
wear wash dresses, as these are more easily 
cleaned and are less apt to retain 
cookery than are woollen garments. 

The habit of calling from the top to the bottom 
of the house is sometimes permitted when only 
one servant is kept. It should never be allowed. 
It produces a most disagreeable impression upon 
a visitor to have her name announced in a shout 
to the upper regions from the foot of the stairs. 
Speaking-tubes are most desirable, but when they 
are out of the question, a bell can almost always 
be arranged which will notify the family of the 
arrival of visitors, or will serve to call the maid, 
if her presence is desired above-stairs. American 
voices have sufficient reputation for loudness and 
shrillness already, without inereasing these un- 
pleasant tendencies by screaming orders up or 
down a couple of flights of stairs, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING DRESSES. 


ATAVY blue and white twilled flannels, striped 
N flannels, serges, and jersey webbing are the 
popular materials for bathing suits. The favor- 
ite plan for making these suits has the waist and 
drawers in one piece, with a separate skirt that 
is attached by buttons in the belt. This design 
is susceptible of much variation, as it may be 
made with a plain blouse-waist or with a yoke, 
with long sleeves, elbow sleeves, or the short cap 
sleeves, and the drawers may be straight and 
short, or else full and long, and gathered about 
the ankles in Turkish fashion. The blouse with 
sailor collar is a pretty waist for stout figures, 
while those who are slight look better with a 
yoke and pleated waist. The drawers and waist 
are attached to the same belt, while the skirt 
has a false belt or lining for button-holes to 
meet buttons that are set around the belt of the 
waist and drawers. Swimmers prefer short 
sleeves that leave the arms free; sometimes the 
arms are protected from the sun by flesh-colored 
Balbriggan covers, which may be made of stock- 
ing legs; for general bathing the long sleeves are 
used with a slight fulness gathered to a band at 
the wrist. Plain drawers reach just below the 
knees, and the limbs are covered below by long 
stockings, which are now provided with cork 
soles or with rubber slippers to protect the feet 
when walking in the sand on the beach. Blue 
flannel suits have white or red flannel stitched 
on as trimming. All flannels should be well 
shrunken before the garments are made. A 
white flannel sailor collar and a V plastron or 
shirt front are pretty on a blue flannel blouse ; 
the skirt then has two white bands an_ inch 
wide stitched around it, and just above its edge 
is another band that is cut in points at the 
top, with a blue braid button set in each point ; 
the drawers have similar bands; there are other 








blue suits trimmed in the same way with red 
flannel, and white suits with either red or blue 
trimming. Striped flannel skirts for plain blue 
waists and drawers are also liked, and may be of 
the striped flannel, or else white or red flannel may 
be sewed in lengthwise bands down a blue skirt 
to form stripes ; as, for instance, nine or ten white 
bands, each two inches wide, are stitched length- 
wise on the skirt from the belt nearly to the hem, 
and each stripe is shaped in a point at the lower 
end. Four pointed stripes are then stitched on 
the lower part of each leg of the drawers, and 
there are similar stripes on the sleeves. Some 
of the sailor blouses have four box pleats in 
front and back, others have but two pleats, and 
still others have stripes of white or red flannel 
stitched on. Mohair braid, black, white, or red, 
is used in rows on sailor collars, across the shirt 
plastron, and on the sleeves ; the skirt and drawers 
also have braided borders. The woven jersey 
suits come “plain, or striped in blue, garnet, or 
black, with long stockings to match, attached to 
rubber slippers, and a pretty cap with two points 
finished with tassels ; the skirt is amply full, and 
buttons on at the waist line. Some of the jersey 
suits have fitted waists, while others are as loose 
as blouses; the latter have the sailor collar now 
so popular, while the plain waists have high 
standing collars and short sleeves. Caps of oiled 
silk or of gossamer rubber are merely a large 
puff with rubber band, to cover the hair well; 
hats of the same materials are gathered in the 
crown, and have brim enough to protect the 
face. 

INDIA 


SILKS AND FOULARDS, 


India silk and foulard dresses are among the 
most popular at this season of the year, as they 
may be made suitable for all occasions, either 
plain enough for morning wear or sufficiently 
dressy for afternoons and for visiting. The dark 
India silks are liked for morning and for church 
dresses in gray, blue, heliotrope, or brown shades, 
with striped or flowered patterns or with the tiny 
specks of white so much seen in imported dresses ; 
for light dresses there are white grounds with 
scarlet or blue lines, pale gray or lavender with 
violet stripes, or cream white with irregular spots 
—some large, some small—of black, red, blue, 
or brown. The red foulards and China silks 
so much in favor now in Paris are also being 
shown here, with trimmings of biack lace, or of 
the white Oriental or point d’esprit lace. The 
shirred basque and long full drapery are the fa- 
vorite designs for these dresses, Velvet is used 
for the plastron, cuffs, and collar, and for borders, 
but there are no velvet panels oa the skirts of 
the newest models. For simple voilettes the en- 
tire dress is of the silk, but for those more elab- 
orate the lower skirt is of cream white embroid- 
ered muslin in small open designs put on plain 
over a silk foundation skirt, and trimmed around 
near the foot and up each side with five or six 
rows of inch-wide gros grain ribbon with picot 
edges. This dress is very stylish when made of 
heliotrope silk with white Greek squares, or in- 
terlinked rings, oval figures, or stripes ; the foun- 
dation skirt is silk of the same color, and the mus- 
lin embroidered skirt has heliotrope ribbons set 
on for its border. The apron is of two breadths 
of the silk pleated to the belt, and pointed or 
curved below. The shirred basque has a vest of 
the embroidery, on which are lengthwise ribbons 
narrower than those on the skirt. Another pret- 
ty India silk dress has large bunches of purple 
hydrangeas on a cream-tinted ground, and is made 
up in combination with plain heliotrope silk, the 
latter forming a pleated skirt which is seen only 
on the sides and in the middle of the back, while 
the figured silk forms an apron in front and two 
deep points for back drapery. Watered ribbon 
bows of the deepest heliotrope shade trim the 
fronts of the gathered basque, and are on the 
sides of the skirt, forming a bridle of loops on 
the left side and diagonal bands on the right 
side. A pretty gray foulard with lighter gray 
oval figures is made with a plain skirt that has a 
gray velvet border directly at the foot, and above 
this, white Irish point embroidery in a pattern 
with the sharp points on one edge turned upward. 
The apron over-skirt is turned up in a wide revers 
on the left side, on which is velvet and lace, and 
the basque has one revers of the lace next a vel- 
vet vest; deep lace cuffs are on the full sleeves. 
Black laces of various kinds are again used on 
colored silk dresses ; thus there are gathered pan- 
els of dotted black net and a vest of the same on 
gray-blue Bengalines; black striped French lace 
trims red foulards that are spotted with black ; 
green Bengaline is trimmed with black lace and 
jet looped passementeries or fringes; and for 
light mourning there are white India silks dotted 
with black, and trimmed with black point d’esprit 
and with the more heavily dotted laces, 


GIRLS’ FROCKS OF PIQUE, GINGHAM, ETC. 


Piqué is in favor again for small girls’ dresses, 
and is used in plain thick reps, or with colored 
printed figures, or else embroidered in white or 
in colors. For girls from four to ten years old 
piqué frocks are made with a box-pleated skirt 
and a waist that is half-low in the neck, pointed 
in front, round in the back, and with half-long 
sleeves to be worn over a muslin guimpe. A 
pointed plastron of embroidery is set in, with 
bretelles of doubled piqué two inches wide edg- 
ing it, and two rows of tiny pearl buttons placed 
very near together trim these bretelles; across 
the plastron are four piqué bands fastened by 
pearl buckles. The plain sleeves reach to the 
elbow, where there is a turned-back cuff of the 
embroidery corded on the edges, slashed inside 
the arm, and trimmed up each side of the open- 
ing with two rows of buttons. Another waist 
for pleated piqué skirts is square in the neck 
and round at the waist line, with four box pleats 
of embroidery set down the front, and the same 
number in the back, and under the pleats is pass- 
ed a belt of blue or scarlet ribbon which ties in 
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the back. Plain nainsook dresses are similarly 
made. From ten to twelve box pleats are in the 
piqué skirts. Norfolk jacket suits with kilt 
skirts are popular plain dresses of the printed 
piqués made without any trimming. Large girls 
from ten to fourteen years old have basques of 
piqué with a deep fichu collar turned over on the 
half-high neck and a guimpe of open embroidery 
filling in the space above. The skirt has rows of 
insertion set round before kilt or box pleats are 
laid, and there is an apron over-skirt edged with 
scalloped embroidery. The round waists of piqué, 
or colored Chambéry, or gingham dresses are pret- 
tily trimmed in jacket shape with white open Ham- 
burg embroidery sewed in with the shoulder and 
under-arm seams, leaving an uncovered space 
three or four inches wide down the front and 
back ; the edges are scalloped or merely corded. 
Very plain pink, blue, or brown gingham dresses 
with high round waist, long sleeves, and gathered 
skirt have for their simple trimming a vest, cuffs, 
collar, and border of white repped piqué. The 
piqué border is a band about four inches wide 
inserted around the skirt above a hem of about 
the same width. The vest is four or five inches 
wide at the neck, and sloped to two inches at the 
waist line. The collar turns over, and the cuffs 
also. A sash of the gingham sewed in the seams 
under the arms is tied behind in a large bow. 
Pretty flannel or tennis cloth dresses for girls of 
twelve years have stripes ef two shades of blue, 
or of red, or of gray with biue or red, or else 
white stripes alternating with blue, gray, brown, 
or scarlet, The kilt skirt has a blouse-waist 
with it,and a pretty sailor jacket of the same 
has double-breasted fronts, wide English back, 
and wide square sailor collar, Navy blue flannel 
dresses are similarly made, or else they have a 
basque with white flannel vest, or a white sailor 
collar and plastron, or shirt front. 


GIRLS’ FLATS AND POKES. 


Leghorn flats trimmed with a wreath of daisies, 
or wild roses, buttercups, or forget-me-nots, are 
the favorite dress hats for small girls. The soft 
brim is not lined or wired, unless the child is so 
pale that she requires a dark background to 
bring out her delicate tints, when a dark velvet 
facing is put in plainly, or else there is a puffing 
of crape, or the crape maybe shirred in gathered 
tucks. The simple untrimmed brim is, however, 
best liked, and the wreath is used without rib- 
bons. Ostrich tips are also used in clusters of 
white, yellow, or golden brown massed on the 
front and left side of the crown without any rib- 
bon. English straw flats are slightly different 
in shape, being shallow in the brim behind and 
curved wider in front. This brim may be wired, 
if preferred, and a narrow velvet band covers the 
wire. Dark straw hats for plain use have large 
crowns and wide brims, and their general top- 
heavy look is increased by bows and straps of 
ribbon coming down from the top of the crown 
Pokes are still liked for piquant little faces, and 
are heavily trimmed with feathers or flowers both 
inside and outside. An Alsacian bow of wide 
ribbon tied by a smaller bow of ribbon of a light- 
er color is also used for trimming pokes. Ging- 
ham pokes are made to match*gingham dresses, 
and there are quaint little sun-bonnets of white 
piqué and of muslin, with scalloped edges and 
high crowns. Small hats and bonnets of white 
muslin drawn on cords are worn by little chil- 
dren, 

JACKETS AND LONG COATS. 


Plain cloths are used for the short jackets 
worn by girls on cool days in the country. Tan and 
navy blue are the colors for these sailor sacques, 
with some braid or merely stitching and brass 
buttons for trimming. Longer coats are of the 
striped, checked, and plaid cloths in gray and 
brown or gray-blue shades. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Stern Broruers; AITKEN, 
Son, & Co.; and E. A. Morrison. 





PERSONAL. 


AN expert canoeist is Mrs. Eniza Putnam 
Heaton, of Brooklyi.. Her husband is a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Brooklyn Times, 
and he spends his vacations with her in canoe- 
ing. Her costume last summer when making 
the trip up the Hudson River to Albany and back 
was « blue flannel dress, blouse-waist, extra high 
boots, and sailor hat. She says that the canoe 
is not an unsafe boat. 

—When a boy of seventeen, the late Rev. Ep- 
WARD Woo.sey Bacon left Yale College and 
entered the Union army. He rose to be a ma- 
jor. He studied theology, and became pastor 
of the Second Congregational Church at New 
London, Connecticut. He died of consumption 
in California, leaving a widow and three children. 

—Governor HILt now lives in a brick mansion 
costing over $100,000, and warmed and veutila- 
ted by steam and lighted by electricity. The 
land which belongs to it cost $40,000 additional. 

—General SHERIDAN has never depended upon 
influential friends for help. When he was ap- 
pointed a lieutenant he resolved to bea first-class 
one. He was good to his men, gave them plenty 
to eat, and made each feel that he was his friend. 
“The result was, I got to bea brigadier-general.”’ 

—The new rector of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Rev. E. WALPOLE Waxkrev, is a son of 
SaMUEL WARREN, the well-known English au- 
thor. 

—Mr. Joun T. Forp, of Baltimore, has been a 
theatrical manager for thirty-three years. 

—Miss Pau.ine Revexks, recently married in 
Boston to Mr. NATHANIEL THAYER, is the daugh- 
ter of Major Revers, who was killed in the late 
war, and who was the grandson of Paut Revere 
of Revolutionary fame. 

—The Sévres vase presented to Mr. CHAUNCEY 
M. Depew by the French government is of a 
rare purple-blue color, and about two feet high. 
The gift was in recognition of Mr. Depew’s 
services as orator at the dedication of the Bar- 
THOLDI statue of Liberty. 

—aAt the funeral of the late Mrs. ANDREW D. 





Waits, of Ithaca, New York, the coffin lying in 
the parlor was entirely concealed by soft white 
drapery and white-flowering plants and vines 
Its silver plate, folded like a book, bore the in 
scription, ‘Mary Outwater Wuite. Febru- 
ary 10, 1886; June 8, 1887.” 

—General SHeRMAN told the cadets at West 
Point that advice is the cheapest thing going, 
and that there was something of the humorous 
in seeing sixty-four young men about to enter 
life thinking that they knew all things. “ But 
there are many lessons taught here of which the 
world hears nothing. ‘ Erect! these 
are the lessons that are never taught in our uni- 
versities.”’ 

—The tomb of WasHINGTON at Mount 
non, under the control of the lady Regents, was 
never better cared for than at this time; and the 
home of WASHINGTON wus never more beautiful. 
Crowds of pilgrims visit it. Mrs. Licy MacaL- 
ISTER LAUGHTON, of Pennsylvania, is Regent, 
and there are Vice-Reyents from various States. 
The first Regent of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon 
Association was Miss PAMELA CUNNINGHAM, 
of Georgia, who believed that women should 
have the cure of WasHINGTON’s home and tomb, 
and who raised much money for the purpose. 

—Mr. Francis WILson, the leading comedian 
at the Cusino, has a good knowledge 
and German, does not 
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of French 
believe in the study otf 
the dead languages, and rarely is seen ata place 
of public resort during the day He likes pie- 
tures and statues, and thinks that a feeling for 
plastic art is necessary to an actor who is re- 
quired to make up his face in resemblance of 
various characters. 

—The Right Rev. Wintiam Bacon Stevens, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, died in Philadelphia on 
the 11th of June. He began professional life as 
a physician in Savannah, and bis first rectorship 
was at Athens, Assistant 
Bishop of Pennsylvania in 1862, and succeeded 
Bishop ALonzo Porter in 1865. He was a Low- 
Churchman, and a voluminous writer. 

—Mr. Epmunp C. 8ranTon, of the Metropol- 
itan Opera-house, has ing Mada 
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been visiting 

WaGNek at Bayreuth, with a view to arranging 
for the production of Persifal in New York as 
an Opera, The right to play WaGner’s newly 
discovered symphony, which is still in manu- 
script, has been acquired by Herr ANTON Seip. 

—Colonel James N. Bunns, M.C., of St. « 
seph, Missouri, prepared a magnificent 
at the marriage of his adopted 
niece, Miss KATHERINE Buns, to 
Gatcu. Five thousand inv 
to the ceremony at his co t, four miles 
south of the city Two elega Olitaire rin 
were hidden in the great cake. 
ews and nieces of the bride strewed flowe 
fore her as she entered the drawing-room 
take her place under a great floral 
was illuminated by incandesce 
festivities were continued until 
the morning. 

—Mr. ALLEN Dopworrth spends his summ« 
in Europe, where, he says, the superiority 
Americans in the waltz is very gen Imit- 
ted. He cannot understand how Europeans, 
who do not reverse in waltzing, can keep ib up 
80 long without falling 

—Rev. Dr. Joun Hay and Mrs. Hatt will 
spend the summer, as usual, in Europe, and have 
sailed in the The Rev. Dr. 
Dix has sailed in the Normandic 

—The Nineteenth Century Club, under the 
presidency of Mr. Court LaAnpt PALMER, hus 
attained a membership of nearly two hundred, 
and will hold its meetings next season in the 
ussembly-rooms of the Metropolitan Opera- 
house, 

—The Rev. Epwarp Jupson is deeply inter- 
ested in the project of building in lower New 
York, among the homes of the poor, a church 
edifice that shall stand as a memorial to his fa- 
ther, Dr. ADONIRAM JuDSON, whose life, he says, 
formed the beginning of American for 
sionary endeavor. 

—A gold medal will be presented by ADOLPI 
SutTRo and several other well-known citizens of 
San Francisco to Major Patrick BoLAND, who 
at great risk saved one of the crew of the whal- 
ing bark Adlantic, while the vessel was going to 
pieces in the breakers near the Cliff House 

—Mrs. GRANT has repurchased in Washington 
one of the houses which at the time of the fuail- 
ure of Grant & Wakp she transferred to the 
late Mr. VANDERBILT 

—Cuanon WILBERFORCE has been preaching 
in Trinity Church, Boston, for the Rev. Par- 
Lips Brooks, who has gone on his biennial visit 
to Europe. 

—Mr. ADOLF NevenporrFrF directs the sum- 
mer concerts in Boston Music Hall this year 
The lower floor is transformed into a sort of 
beer garden, where refreshments, including even 
light wines, are sold, and smoking is allowed. 
The Boston cottagers frequently attend in large 
parties from their sea-shore villages. 

—Among recent visitors to the Yosemite Val- 
ley were the Marquis and Marchioness of Staf- 
ford. The Marquis is the heir of the Duke of 
Devonshire, the largest land-holder in England 
Other English visitors were Lady 
her party, including B. 8. Bovint., of Ceylon. 

—All San-Franciseans who claim to be fash 
ionable go to the sea-shore in the latte: part of 
May and in June. Nearly every yeur sees a new 
watering-place enjoy a boom, but for two sea- 
sons Monterey and Santa Cruz have been run- 
ning a neck and neck race for the supremacy 
This year, however, the burning of the Hotel del 
Monte turned the tide to Santa Cruz, and its 
beautiful beach is now the scene of the daily 
dress parade of San Francisco society. Santa 
Cruzis historically celebrated for the cross which 
PorRTALA planted upon the beach, and which 
Bret HARTE has immortalized in a poem, 

—Mrs. Burton N. Harrison knows Bar Har- 
bor thoroughly, and her summer story, Bar 
Harbor Days, will have charms for thousands of 
visitors to that romantic sea-side resort, while 
her literary abilities aud dramatic sense give it 
general interest. 

—Mr. J. 8. MorGan, the American banker in 
London, has presented a painting by Sir Josaua 
REYNOLDS to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The picture was purchasea from the Earl of 
Westmoreland, for whose family it was painted 
in 1780. The canvas measures twelve feet by 
nine, and contains the portraits of three gentle- 
men who were trustees of the tenth Earl of 
Westmoreland. The painting is said to be a 
notable specimen of Sir Josuua Reynowps’s 
work. It is stated that the price paid for it by 
Mr. Mor@an was $50,000. 
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Drawn-work Borper ror Linen EMBROIDERY. 


Cushion for Garden or Veranda 
Furniture.—Figs. 1-3. 
Tuts cushion is covered with tinselled écru Aida 
One diagonal half of it is decorated with 
a design in cross stitch embroidered in blue and red 


canvas, 


cotton, The work- 
ing pattern for the 
embroidery is given 
in Fig. 2. The oth- 
er half is covered 
with an open lattice 
pattern in crochet- 
work ; a fragment of 
this is shown in full 
size in Fig. 3; it is 
worked in blue, red, 
and écru 

The entire 

is seventeen 


cotton, 
cushion 
inches 
square, and is sur- 
with thick 
cord at the edge, and 
finished with 
ters of ball 
at the corners. To 
work the crochet 
make a chain foun- 
dation of the length 


rounded 


clus- 


tassels 


‘ig. 2.—Smaut Cross Stitch ALPHABET FOR MARKING LINEN. 
A-N,.—([See Fig. 3.] 


EMBROIDERED 
Monocram. 
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of the cushion with red cotton, and 





Fig. 1.—Cusnion ror Garpen orn VERANDA Furniture.—Cross Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY aNnD CrocnEet.—|[See Figs. 2 


and 3.] *. 
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Fig. 3.—Swatt Cross Srircn ALPHABET 
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Fig. 2—Workine Pattern ror Cusnton, Fic, 1.—Cross Strrcu Emprowrry.—(Key to Symbols: ® Blue; # Red; O Ground.) 


2d row.—This row is worked with écru. 


0-Z.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 3.—Derat or CrocuEet-Work For CusHIon, 
Fie. 1.—Fut Size. 


work as follows: Ist 


row.—Pass the first stitch, * 1 single crochet on the 
next, 4 chain stitches, 2 treble crochet, separated by 5 
chain, on the following 5th, 5 chain; 


pass 4; repeat from 
Pass the 
first 2 of the preced- 
ing row, * 6 single 
on the next 6, 8 sin- 
gle on the following 
1, 6 single on the 
next 6, pass 3; re- 
peat from *. 8d 
row. —With blue cot- 
ton; 1 treble on- the 
4th single in the pre- 
row, * 

chain, pass 3, a single 
on the middle one 
of the 3 single work- 
ed on 1 stitch, a tre- 
ble on the following 
4th single, but keep 
the uppermost loops 
of it open, a treble 
on the correspond- 
ing single on the 
next scallop, working 
off the uppermost 


ceding 


FOR MARKING LINEN, 


Empl OIDFRED 
MonoGram 


Piverren arse 
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loops of jt together with those of the preceding tre- 
ble; repeat from > ; at the close omit all but the 
first 4 chain and the single following. 4th row.— 
With the same color; 2 treble, separated by 5 
chain, on the next pair of treble in the last row, 4 
chain, a single on the following single, 4 chain ; re- 
peat; at the close omit the 4 chain. 5th row.— 
Like the 2d, but omit the first 4 single. 6th row. 
—Like the 3d, but work with red (see Fig. 3). Re- 
peat these 6 rows (9 times in the model), gradually 
decreasing the number of points, until in the last 
row there will only be one. Work a row of single 
in blue along the slanting side, finishing off all the 
ends of cotton; then fasten the work on the cushion, 
and set a narrow edging along the middle, which is 
worked separately, as follows: Make a chain with 
red, work with blue a single on every stitch; then 
with red by turns a single on the next, a picot, 
pass 3: for a picot make 5 chain, a single on the 2d 
of these 5 chain, and a double on the Ist of them. 


Cross Stitch Alphabets for marking 
Linen.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 484. 

Tue simplest and easiest way of working the 
cross stitch for marking is to baste a scrap of Ber- 
lin canvas squarely and evenly on the spot to be 
marked, and then work the cross stitch over it as 
in ordinary canvas work; the threads of the canvas 
are afterward drawn out from under the stitches. 
This insures even stitches, and is net trying to the 
eyes. The capital letters are given in Fig. 1: the J 
is omitted, being the same as the I. The small let- 
ters are given in Figs. 2 and 3. 


Drawn-work Border for Linen 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 484. 

Tus border is worked on medium coarse linen or 
linen canvas. The horizontal threads of the linen 
ground are drawn out for a space equal to the width 
of the border. The loose perpendicular threads are 
then divided into even groups, each of which is darn- 
ed in point de reprise with linen thread to form a 
point the points alternate, the point at one edge 
coming opposite the space at the other, Meslies of 
silk are worked from side to side, with a knot taken 
around the middle of each strand of loose threads, 
and silk wheels are worked at the intersections. 
The edges are over-seamed with silk. 





Hand-knit Petticoats and 
Socks. 

few ncy -THREADED Saxony 
yarn is best for working un- 

der-skirts which are to have con- 

stant wear. Four-threaded is too 

heavy for a crocheted skirt, and 

two-threaded is too light. 

A medium-sized skirt of almost 
any pattern requires about eight 
skeinsof yarn. For the one given 
below five skeins of gray and two 
of dark red, seven in all, are suf- 
ficient. 

Using a medium bone crochet- 
needle, make a chain of two hun- 
dred and eighty stitches, join, and 
work one lung crochet in each of 
first four chain stitches, three in 
the fifth, and one in each of next 
four, which completes one point. 
Miss two stitches in the foundation 
chain, and without making any 
chain stitches between, repeat the 
points to end of row, making twen- 
ty-six iu all. Commencing the 
second row, make one long stitch 
in second stitch of first point, one 
in each of the three following, 
three in the centre stitch, one in 
each of the four following. Miss 
the last stitch and repeat, Con 
tinue widening at centre of point 
and narrowing at each side for 
twenty-four rows without increas- 





Suir ror Boy rrom 6 to 8 Years OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 30-38. 


& 


long stitch ; repeat to end of row. Finish the top of 
skirt with one row of open-work, into which 


ruh @ 
ribbon for drawing the skirt. 
Very dainty skirts can be made by using deep 


cream for the upper part and very pale blue ot 
pink for the stripes and frill. A little more service 
able than these are skirts of pale pink or blue with 
stripes of contrasting colors. Instead of graduated 
Stripes, three even stripes of one or two rows look 
well, as does also one broad stripe. The frill may 
be made of the same color as t e stripes o1 the shade 
of the skirt, with only the picot « dge of the contrast- 


ing color. A pretty skirt of pale blue had -five 
, the top one pale pink, the 
next a darker shade, and so on to the darkest shade 
at the bottom. 

A very pretty, easily made skirt is worked 
Make a foundation chain of desired ] 
work three long stitches in one el tite! make 
one chain stitch, miss four chain st tches in fow 


stripes of one row eac! 


ength, join, 








tion, work three long stitches in next: repeat to end 


of row. In the second and each following row work 
three long stitches in centre stitch of gro p of three 
and one chain stitch between, The skirt is m is 





wide at the top as at the bottom, and 1 quires no 
widening. After the body of the skirt is finished 


i, cro- 
chet separately and over-seam to the edge any pre- 
ferred pattern of lace, using yarn either the color of 
skirt or of a contrasting color, 








A heavy, wiry yarn with 


a good gloss sho 
selected for over-socks. A soft, fuzzy varn wil 
look so well, and catches the dust too readily 





color may be used, but black is much to be preferred 


as it makes a less conspicuous foc ing tha 


t-coveru 


any other color. Over-socks made after the follow- 
ing directions, worn over the boot, under a neat-fit 
ting rubber over-shoe, are very inconspicuous, and 


at the same time verv ight, warm, and comfortable 


affording am ple protection from cold and damy 

The sock is commenced at the bottom, and is knit 
on steel needles of medium s Zé rhe size of needle 
necessarily varies with the knitter, some kuitting 
so much tighter tha n others. The socks must be close 
and firm For one to fit over a No.8 shoe cast on 
one hundred and sixty-four stitches in all. di 


them between three nee 


dles. Be 


row, two plain, two purled, and knit on 





should count about sixteen rows Before narrowing 


mark one purled rib for the centre. This rib, and 
one plain knit rib on each side of it, three ribs in 
all, run from the toe to top of sock, and the narrowing 


Is Gone so as to look as though the 
stitches narrowed at each side went 
under the outside ribs. To do this 
knit together the first stitch of first 


ten 





the right of the centre 
(puried) rib and the stitch to be nar- 
rowed, Knit the remaining stitch 
of the rib the purled centre rib, and 
one stitch of next outside rib, lilt off 
the next stitch without knitting, knit 
the next stitch, then sli 
ed stitch over it, This keeps the 
two outside ribs plain, and n akes 
the narrowed stitches turn under tow- 
ard the centre. Narrow off eigh- 
i ll. For 


three rounds narrow every round, 


teen ribs on each side, in a 


then narrow two rounds and omit 
one round alternately, until well 
over the instep, then in narrowing 
off the last four ribs knit three on 
four rows between the narrowings 
Knit the three front ribs rather loose- 
ly, as they must have enough elasti 
city to allow them to stretch length 
wise. The narrowing can without 
difficulty be varied to suit high and 
low insteps. When the narrowing 
18 finished the sock will be at the an- 
kle, and when stretched over the shoe 
tightly the centre ribs must reach 
from tip of toe toinstep. Knit with 
out widening or narrowing eight inch- 
es above ankle, and bind off very 
loosely. Finish with an elastic cord 
run in the top, with a tassel made ot 
the yarn in front. Sew the lower 


edge to t 


ie cork-lined leather sole 


ing the stitches. In the twenty- 
: fifth row make five in middle stitch, 
then in the twenty-sixth row make 
five long stitches on each side of 
point, with three in centre stitch as 
before, the point having been wi- 
dened one stitch on each side. 
Make six rows, then widen again, 
After the thirty-eighth row com- 
mence the stripes around the bot- 
tom, work one row of red, then one 
row of gray, two rows of red, one 
row of gray, three rows of red, one 
row of gray, making three gradu- 
ated stripes of red, separated by 
single rows of gray. Next, with 
the red yarn, make a frill two 
inches deep around the bottom. 
Work one long stitch in first stitch 
of point, one in second, one chain 
stitch, two long stitches in third, 
one chain, two in fourth, one chain, 
two in fifth, one chain, two in sixth, 
one chain, one in seventh, five in 
centre stitch, and down the other 
side of point in same order. Re- 
peat to end of row, making three 
chain stitches between the points. 
Commencing the next row, make 
one long stitch in second stitch, 


q 


furnished at all shoe shops. 





‘ag 
ia a ee 


Honesty. 
i: is mentioned of a certain “ Duke 
A of Devonshire that he was a man 
so strictly faithful to his word that 
if he had promised you an acorn and 


Se 


none grew in his wood that year, not 


content, himself, with the exeuse. he 
would send to Denmark for one’: 
and yet such honesty is not so gen- 


eral as one could wish, when we re- 





member “the systematic giving as 
little as possible for as much as pos 
sible” which prevails some might 
call it finical and foolish to be so very 
particular about keeping to the letter 
of one’s word; but, after all, does it 
not add a hundredfol 


to life to be 
able to count with surety upon a 
friend’s honesty, to know, w hoev r 
else is false, he can be trusted though 
the heavens fall? Neither wit, not 
ducats, nor fine address, nor pedigree, 
nor beauty, can take the place of in- 
bred honesty of word and purpose; 
these may, indeed, disguise the lack 
of it for a time, or we may take it 


= es 


and one in every following stitch 
with one chain between them, 
three stitches in centre stitch, and 
three chain stitches between the 
points. Repeat the second row un- 
til the frill is deep enough, then 





for granted that he who is endowed 
with all these graces of art and na- 
ture cannot exist without the chief 
glory of humanity ; but sooner or later 
the omission will be detected, how- 
ever skilfully he may counterfeit it. 


finish with a picot edge by making 


ogo SUMMER TOILETTES. Moreover, he who is only honest from 
a chain of six stitches, miss one 


policy will not be honest long. Hox 


long stitch, and catch the chain Fig. 1.—Fartte Francaise Costume Fig. 2.—Sitk ann Woot Dress.— Front.—[For Back, see Page 493. } esty is not a garment which may be 
with a single crochet stitch to third For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 45-56. pat cn or: of ab lnteare; ap it enite 
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convenience, Who has not met those who, if a 
conductor in a crowded horse-car overlooks them, 
or fails to punch their ticket in the steam-cars, or 
if an uncancelled postage-stamp falls into their 
hands, do not scruple to pocket the nickel, and 
use the ticket and the postage-stamp again, and 
congratulate themselves on their luck? “It is 
not my business,” one may say, “to run after a 
conductor with my fare; it is his business to col- 
lect it.” But is it not everybody’s business to be 
honest? These may be trifles too slight for a 
great mind to trouble itself about, and it may be 
for this reason that some people no sooner come 
into possession of a piece of counterfeit money 
than they hasten to pass it off on the most un- 
suspicions, rather than throw it into the fire, 
where it can no longer injure or impose upon 
any one, 





A “RACKET” IN A FLAT. 
By TOM PERSIMMONS. 

Y wife is called Birdie, perhaps in reference 
M to her practice of running up a little bill 
for the latest “sweet thing,” perhaps because 
her real name is— Well, she was named for a 
rich country aunt. 

But I digress. Let me hasten to present to 
an admiring world the ruler of the Persimmons 
family, the autocrat of the hearth-rug, the august 
being who holds our destinies in the hollow of 
his paw—in short, my wife’s dog Ravket. 

A highly appropriate name it is, too, though 
nothing less than dynamite or nitro-glycerine is 
his equal for containing so much battle, murder, 
and sudden explosion within a small compass. 

Not that he is vicious; far from it. He never 

snaps, snarls, or growls, Why should he, when 
his two white slaves (Birdie and J) stand ready 
to do all or any of those things in his defence ? 
That is our department; his is to be conveyed, 
panting and frisking, through life, an object of 
aversion to all hotel keepers, car conductors, and 
cab drivers, if I may judge by our experience on 
our wedding tour, which he shared because Birdie 
would take him—-said, in fact, “she could not ez- 
ist three whole weeks without her own pres’us, boo- 
ful darling of a dumpling.” 
” Nice way fora full-grown female to talk, isn’ tit ? 
But that is my pretty Birdie’s way. Italics strew 
her conversation thicker than that of a dime nov- 
As for the way she gushes over 
that dog, it is simply idiotic. What am I here 
for, I should like to know? Did I marry her 
merely as a preliminary to assuming the duties 
of valet and head-waiter to a Skye terrier? Or 
did I possibly have a more selfish personal ob- 
ject in view when I agreed to endow Birdie with 
all my worldly goods? Gad! I was left if I had, 
for I spent the majority of the said goods in brik: 
ing the hall-boys to keep dark about the dog in 
our bedroom, and the larger part of my honey- 
moon in smuggling that black silk nuisance up 
and down the back stairs, that he might enjoy 
all the short walks Birdie considered necessary 
to keep him from “ pining” for her papa’s front 
yard in Roxbury. 

Well, he got them, and I rather fancy the oc- 
cupants of the adjoining room also received a few 
new ideas as to conversations between “ turtle- 
doves” if they listened to Birdie and me for the 
five minutes preceding these walks. There were 
mighty few “* Whose oo is oo’s” flying about just 
then, I tell you. 

Naturally I found all this delightful, but I did 
not fathom the depths of my degradation until we 
had returned to Boston, there to establish our- 
selves in the manner best calculated to give our 
friends an erroneous respect for our income. 
This we promptly decided to be furnished apart- 
ments, minus the s; in short, one room in the 
most exclusive quarter of the city. 

It proved to be a room full of Mephistophelian 
furniture, which testified on oath not to be what 
it seemed, our bed concealing itself under the 
guise of a high-shouldered bookcase, while our 
dressing-glass, retiring into a mongrel étagere, 
threw off a fortification of small shelves termi- 
nating ina Queen Anne porte cochére, which com- 
pelled me to kneel on a chair to view my necktie, 

Many other pieces of furniture and bric-d-brac 
performed new and startling duties under our 
rule; but of these details I would prefer not to 
speak, at least until Birdie and I are on a more 
substantial basis. Suffice it to say, the general 
air of our apartment was suggestive of “ the most 
perfectly elegant and refined” lodging-house par- 
lor. We revelled in placques, tidies, and china 
animals, All our small plush chairs were primed 
to the brim with springs that left an indelible im- 
pression on our visitors’ spinal columns, while in- 
spiring them with a sympathetic feeling for St. 
Lawrence, In addition to these treasures we were 
the possessors of four invaluable doors, which 
were the pride of Birdie’s heart; one was the 
entrance, the others were nothing but closets, 
though, as Birdie said, they did look as though 
they led to bedrooms. What they really led to 
were the most embarrassing accidents on the part 
of our friends, who to a man mistook the dress- 
ing-closet for the exit, extricated themselves, 
smiling, to hack gracefully into the boot closet ; 
tore themselves from that, murmuring confused 
apologies, only to plunge into the midst of Bir- 
die’s gowns in the last closet, from which they 
emerged total wrecks, dazed and speechless, to be 
led out to the hall clinging to my arm, exclaim- 
ing: “ Ya’as, ya’as—dev'lish stupid—ought to 
have known, you know. Don’t mention it,” ete., 
and departed, much exasperated, but with an 
“awfully good story on the Persimmonses,” you 
understand. 

But I anticipate. 


el’s heroine. 


These and many other em- 


barrassments due to our limited quarters were 
shrouded in the future, when Birdie and I, the 
dog, six trunks, a guitar, a banjo, and a dress 
frame, were deposited in Mrs. Slammer’s eminent- 
ly aristocratic abode one brilliant October after- 
noon, 





As we unpacked we chatted gayly of the hap- 
py times we were to have, and again congratulated 
ourselves on the brillianecy of our plan of living, 
assuring ourselves that all our friends must cer- 
tainly regard our surroundings as swell, and our- 
selves as worthy of attention. 

“ For you see, Tom dear,” said Birdie, “ we are 
not boarding-house people, nor yet hotel people, 
and better still, we are not suburban ; so I don’t 
see why we should not be asked to dinners and 
all that. I can have an afternoon, you know, 
with ¢ea and cakes, and once in a while we can 
take a box, and send a notice to the Society 
Notes, mentioning ‘ Mrs. J. T. Persimmons’s se- 
lect theatre party to see Modjeska in Les Chonans’ ; 
and then, Tom,” cried Birdie, carried away by 
her anticipations, “ we could add, ‘ after the play 
the party adjourned to Mrs. Persimmons’s re- 
cherché’—no, ‘ artistic apartments in “The Brun- 
dage” for refreshments and music.’ ” 

At this moment Mrs. Slammer presented her- 
self to announce that hearing we had brought 
a dog with us, she had come to say that that was 
a thing she could not allow. “No animals was 
permitted in ‘The Brundage,’ specially dogs, to 
‘mud up’ the new carpets and chairs.” 

To this and all else Mrs, Slammer had to say 
Birdie listened with placid amusement ; and then, 
her eyes shining with candor, every line in her 
figure, every tone of her voice, indicating her sense 
of the solemnity of the occasion, she proceeded 
to tell lies con amore, until I blushed for her, and 
withdrew into the window, lest my open-mouthed 
astonishment should be noticed by our gaping 
landlady. 

Just what Birdie said I beg to be excused from 
repeating; it is sufficient to say that at the end 
of five minutes Mrs, Slammer and her objections 
retired, overcome, for the present at least, by the 
rushing tide of Birdie’s eloquence. 

In vain did I speak of Ananias, Sapphira, and 
George Washington to my triumphant wife, in 
vain seek to rouse some compunctions for her 
reckless falsifying. She insisted that though 
none of the facts she had given were probable, 
they were possible; and anyway she was not 
going to let any nagging old landlady order her 
around, and if J loved her I'd take her out to get 
some dinner, instead of arguing. 

So, leaving Racket to keep house, we started 
for the Adams House, discussing our bill of fare 
as we sauntered down Washington Street, real- 
izing as we stemmed the current of bony females 
how much sharper than a serpent’s tooth it was 
to have a Boston elbow in one’s ribs. 

“Now mind, Tom,” said Birdie, as we finally 
dragged our shattered forms into the dining- 
room, “don’t you order one thing more than we 
planned. Never mind if the waiters do think it’s 
a shabby order; it’s enough.” 

How well Birdie fathomed my weakness, and 
knew that, once I was seated at the table, with 
an obsequious saffron gentleman bearing off her 
plush dolman and my English “ top-coar,” I would 
be ashamed to order beefsteak, potatoes, and 
Bass’s ale! As,indeed,I was. The cold sarcasm 
of our attendant’s “ Is that all, sir ?”’ reduced me 
to a moral pulp. I yearned to propitiate him 
and recover my self-respect by ordering enough 
dinner for an ostrich, and doubtless would have 
done so but for Birdie, who did not remove her 
eye from me until he had finally left us; then 
she took it off me, observing: “It was inexplic- 
able that any one should care so much for the 
opinion of a pale yellow snob. Snobs of the first 
water are despicable enough,” she continued, with 
a subdued consciousness of the admiring looks of 
a party of college boys next us, “ but when they 
are actually so low down as to respect people in 
exact proportion to their disregard of indigestion 
and gout, why, then—” A wave of her pretty hand 
settled the whole sect so effectually that I was 
presently able to meet our waiter’s gaze with in- 
difference when he stood watching the progress 
of our simple meal in disdain. 

“Wondering,” Birdie suggested, “to see so 
much fun possible under five dollars a bottle or 
ten dollars a plate.” 

I thought that should he ever fall from his 
high estate, and become a simple young lawyer 
like myself, with an income of $2000 for an out- 
go of —well, I don’t know how much more, then 
he might realize that “to all healthy minds econ- 
omy is a pleasure.” 

Despite these philosophical reflections it was 
with a feeling of relief that I sat down by our 
glowing fire to share a modest dish of oranges 
with Birdie, with no one in attendance but Rack- 
et, who crunched dog biscuit at our feet. 

Scarcely were the traces of our orgy cleared 
away when a bevy of our friends arrived, So 
glad to see us back ; so anxious to hear about our 
trip. So anxious to see how we lived, and if Bir- 
die Boyd had really done as well as hermother said. 
They chattered, giggled, gushed, and congratu- 
lated for a couple of hours or so, then left us to 
recover our breath and compare notes, while we 
studied the mysterious bed we had to get up or 
down alone, Mrs. Slammer announcing there would 
be no attendance after half past ten. 

Naturally there was a division in the camp at 
once, owing to Birdie’s utter lack of reason. ‘The 
formation and proportions of the bed inclined me 
to think the top shelf must come off first. I ac- 
cordingly removed the china menagerie from it 
to a table, trying meanwhile to induce Birdie to 
see why it should be so. But nothing would 
make her yield an inch. She said, firmly, she 
knew it was the second shelf; didn’t know why 
she“knew it, but did, Didn’t care for proportion, 
legical construction, or anything ; knew it was the 
second. 

Well, as it happened, she was right. Provok- 
ing, wasn’t it? Of course if the bed had been 
properly made she wouldn’t have been; but it 
wasn’t, 80 she scored one, and I sat down to 
study the next move. The removal of the shelf 
disclosed a chasm partly filled with wire springs 
and bedclothes, The question was how was I 





to get them out. There was no fastening visible. 
I studied the problem silently. Birdie rolled up 
her Fedoras, yawning, but made no suggestions, 
though she knew I wanted help. Finally I mas- 
tered my pride, and asked her if Mrs, Slammer 
had told her where the fastening or lock was. 
She replied, sweetly, that she had not asked any- 
thing about it, but her common sense told her 
there was none. 

“No fastening ?” I inquired. 

“Of course not.” 

“Nor any lock ?” 

“Certainly not,” with decision. 

“Then, my dear girl,” I returned, sarcastically, 
“what keeps that bed up?” 

“Why, its own weight, of course,” said Birdie, 
impatiently. ‘All you have to do is to pull out 
the front, you'll see how much it is locked. Or, 
here, let me come; J’// soon show you.” 

“Now see here, Birdie,” I remonstrated, “ you 
must not always trust to intuition. I don’t deny 
you were right the first time, because the man 
who made the bed is a disgrace to his profession. 
However,” | cried, seeing her eyes flash, “I will 
pull, and then you will see. Now watch.” 

With a triumphant smile I pulled, and before 
the smile could change to an agonized appeal I 
found myself underneath the bed, enveloped in 
bedclothes, with a rip in my trousers and a bruise 
on each knee, Just like one of the combina- 
tions, you know: 


Tom Persimmons and the folding-bed ; 
The folding-bed and Tom Persimmons. 


I suppose I must have looked ridiculous ; but 
Birdie behaved splendidly—did not laugh ; did not 
even say, “I told you so.” There was a quiver 
in her voice as she recommended Pond’s Ex., 
and a slight shaking noticeable in her shoulders 
when she turned her back to thump up the pil- 
lows and finish the work I had so ably begun; 
but otherwise there was not a trace of amuse- 
ment. 

We retired, with harmony completely restored, 
to enjoy the sleep of the just, slightly interrupted 
by the drip of china animals from over our heads, 
accompanied by the sonorous snores of our dear 
Racket. 

The next morning found us up bright and early 
maturing plans for smuggling in our breakfast. 
I was to wear my big ulster, whose capacious 
pockets would easily hold the bottle of cream, 
rolls, fruit, ete. I agreed to everything compla- 
cently, until I found I was also expected to lead 
the dog out on a chain for his morning airing; 
then I objected, said I did not care’to make a 
spectacle of myself as dog’s nurse, even if he 
was an immensely valuable black Skye, and his 
“muzzer’s own darling” to boot. 

Birdie then conveyed to me her impression 
that matrimony was a lottery, from which she 
had drawn a blank, and how much better it 
would have been if she had married Bob Gilroy, 
who loved dogs. 

I observed, pensively, that “a little fellow-feel- 
ing makes us wondrous kind.” 

Birdie thought it “ better to be a puppy than 
a brute, with no sympathy for the longings of a 
poor little dumb doggie.” 

I said— Weil, I presume no one who reads 
this will fancy it made the least difference what 
I said. They are right: it didn’t. I took the 


og. 

Perhaps I didn’t cut his interviews with other 
dogs short, drag him round corners, and mop up 
the crossings with him generally; certainly not, 
but “he got there just the same,” and on our 
return we found Birdie making delightful coffee 
in a Vienna Kaffeemaschine, so absorbed in her 
preparations that all was forgiven and forgotten. 

How we did enjoy our breakfast! how good 
everything tasted eaten in that surreptitious man- 
ner, with the constant fear that some one would 
discover us! It took me back to my boyish days, 
when no jam was so sweet as that I ate behind 
the sugar barrel, with one eye on the pantry door. 

Naturally we tired of this furtive, scrambling 
style of living. Our hair-breadth escapes ceased 
to amuse us after several weeks of them, and we 
would gladly have changed our ways but for pe- 
cuniary reasons. It being impossible for us to 
have both theatre tickets and regular restaurant 
breakfasts, we chose the tickets, and let the 
breakfasts slide. 

About this time Mrs. Slammer developed an 
unpleasant habit of inspecting the front hall o’ 
mornings when I returned, my ulster bulging 
with supplies, my hands ostentatiously empty. 
After many hints, she finally put the question 
point-direct, 

“ Where do you take your breakfasts, Mr. Per- 
simmons ?” she inquired, with perhaps an acci- 
dental glance over my irregular form, 

“Young's, or the Parker House,” I replied, 
brusquely. 

“ Ah! I’m glad to hear it,” she returned, acidly, 
“The chamber-maid reports a strong odor of cof- 
fee in your room, and, as I told your wife, I can- 
not permit anv—” 

At this felicitous moment the quarter pound 
of sausage I held lightly concealed in a newspa- 
per fell to the floor. After scenting the package, 
our sagacious Racket promptly rose on his hind- 
legs and begged to sample the contents. 

Wrathfully noting this, Mrs. Slammer con- 
tinued, fortissimo crescendo: “ And that dog! It’s 
just as bad if he eats there. I can’t have any—” 

“My good woman,” I interrupted, loftily, “ if 
you propose to institute a custom-house in your 
vestibule, challenging all suspected articles, it 
will perhaps be best for us to vacate your cher- 
ished apartment. While we retain it allow me 
to remind you we are not boarding-pupils ; con- 
sequently we shall take the liberty of buying all 
the—er—er—candy we want, and eating it too,” 
I added, followed by a scornful sniff of, “ Candy 
indeed !” from below. 

“ Birdie,” said I, entering with Racket’s chain 
weaving a Chinese puzzle about my legs—“ Birdie, 








this rare and precious animal of yours is going 
to get us bounced out of this house: you mark my 
words. Mrs. Slammer has got her eye on him.” 

“ Well, let her take it off again,” retorted Bir- 
die, with that fine disregard of reason which is 
so essentially feminine and charming—before 
marriage, “It is much more likely to be you 
who gets us bownced out, as you elegantly express 
it. How about the gentleman overhead, who 
interviewed you in the hall about playing on the 
banjo after ten o’eclock 2” 

“If it comes to that,” I retorted, “how about 
the lady in the back, who sent the note requesting 
you not to sing more than half the night ?” 

“ Didn’t you ask me to sing for your old Bertie 
Talbot ?” demanded Birdie. 

“Certainly,” I said, coolly; “and didn’t you 
ask me to play for your old mother ?” 

“That's not the question,” said Birdie, on the 
verge of tears; “the question is, why am I eter- 
nally persecuted about my darling dog? Any 
one would think he was the opium habit, or some 
other ghastly thing, to hear the fuss you and 
Mrs. Slammer make about him. Why should I 
give him up?” she cried, throwing herself into an 
“ Article 47” pose. “Pray what am I to do all 
the long, lonely days without my precious little 
companion ?”” 

“Do?” I replied, pausing at the door—“ do? 
Why, tie a few more bows on the furniture,” then 
made my escape. This was a skit at Birdie, you 
know, for all our pictures wear fascinators, and 
even our vases wear neckties, 

There was a perceptible coolness between Bir- 
die and me that evening ; but the following morn- 
ing found all serene, Birdie not being equal yet 
to keeping a quarrel warm overnight. 

As it was Sunday, we enjoyed a lazy morning 
over our papers, reading and gossiping until 
eleven o'clock, when it suddenly occurred to Bir- 
die that she was neglecting her dog while fritter- 
ing away time with her husband, and he must be 
hungry and “ boozed.” 

She accordingly waked him up to apologize, 
explaining how sorry she was, and promised all 
sorts of dainties as compensation if he'd “only 
forgive his naughty, baddy muzzer” ete. 

At this point I became happily absorbed in an 
article on mind-reading, and lost track of her 
nonsense until she pulled the paper from my 
hand, and with a softly hissed injunction for si- 
lence, led me to the boot closet. 

I was regularly startled, you know; thought 
she had smashed some preserves on the carpet, 
or burst a water-pipe, from the way she tiptoed 
to the closet, opened the door, and pointed to 
some object within. I put in my head, and saw 
the following exquisite tableau: A small black 
Skye gnawing a huge greasy bone. Background 
of Persimmons’s boots in various stages of mel- 
lowness. The whole scene illuminated by a flar- 
ing alcohol lamp. ‘ 

“Isn't it cute?” whispered Birdie, gazing fond- 
ly at the little beast. “Isn’t he just too cun- 
ning for any good? I put the lamp in so he 
would not be afraid of the dark, and could have 
his bone without fuss about any one’s old carpet.” 

As I gazed at Birdie, seriously doubting the 
possibility of her being the same girl I had sought 
to share my intellectual joys, a faint tap was heard 
at our door. 

Birdie shut the closet like a shot, threw herself 
into a chair, and gave me a series of meaning 
looks. I could easily see they meant something. 
The question was, what? Was I to open the 
door, or not ? 

The tapping was resumed. I rushed to the 
door; Birdie looked approving. I opened it, to 
see her sink back with an annihilating glare as 
Mrs. Slammer sailed in. 

Now Mrs. Slammer, with a fashionable bang, a 
beaded jersey, and a long skirt, was a very dif 
ferent affair from the Mrs. Slammer I met morn- 
ings in an old Mother Hubbard. And the style 
of conversation was a trifle more elevated also; 
one could see she had not read the Society Notes 
or the dramatic criticisms without deriving con- 
siderable benefit from them. 

Occasionally her aquiline nose would seem to 
take scent like a pointer in a cornfield, but the 
expansive society smile beneath it contradicted 
the idea of any personal meaning, seeming to 
beg consideration for an organ trajned to scent 
out lodgers’ secrets for many years. 

Completely reassured after some ten minutes’ 
chat, Birdie and I were charmed to believe we 
were being honored with a merely social call, and 
laid ourselves out to impress Mrs. 8., who on her 
part showed an amiable readiness to meet us 
half-way, finally rising to depart with urgent ip- 
vitations for us to return her visit. 

As she stood with her hand on the door a 
crash was heard in the boot closet, the door burst 
open, and our ever dear Racket shot out, dragging 
his greasy bone. He surveyed us affably, wagged 
his tail, and advancing to the sofa, climbed up 
and settled down to finish his meal. 

There was a sickening calm—the intense still- 
ness that precedes a cyclone—for three minutes 
before Mrs. Slammer found words to express her 
feelings. 

“ You call yourselves swell, do you %” she final- 
ly gasped. “ A-cooking all kinds of messes in 
your room, and feeding that—that beast on my 
furniture !” 

“T put him in the closet on the oil-cloth,” said 
Birdie, faintly. 

“Gracious powers!” screamed Mrs. Slammer, 
darting to the closet. “Look at that lamp! It’s 
a wonder the house isn’t a-fire. And—well, I 
vow! This is a nice kind of a ‘glory hole’ for 
decent people to have! Boots, pickles, sardines, 
dirty breakfast things, beer, cheese, coffee—and 
you call yourselves swell !” 

“No, madam, we do not,” I interrupted; “since 
that idea seems to rankle, Jet me assure you we 
do not aspire to be swell.” 

“ Well, it’s a good thing,” she returned, rather 
abashed. ‘“ Well, anyway,I want my room, 
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ain’t used to this tenement-house style of going 
on, and I won’t have it. Let me give you a little 
advice, Mr. Persimmons,” she said, turning to me. 
“You seem to be a well-meaning sort of man, 
though henpecked. You make your wife wear 
less bead trimming, and pay more attention to 
conscience, and less to her poodle, And don’t 
you live ever in this messy, dabby way.” 

On this direct attack Birdie engaged in the 
fray, whereupon in ten minutes she and Mrs. 
Slammer, had given each other such large pieces 
of their minds as to suggest total bankruptcy. 
I therefore interfered. Mrs, Slammer retired ; 
Birdie went into hysterics. 

We are now at my mother’s house, and again 
in search of furnished apartments, Something 
suitable for a Skye terrier, with two attendants. 
N.B.—Something near tle dog-catchers preferred. 





99 DARK STREET.* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avtuor or “Cowarp Consorenor,” “ Lazarus IN 
Lonpon,” “Tur Man Sux Carep For,” 
“Lirtte Kate Krirey,” xro., ETO, 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE CONVALESCENT. 


TYE care of Herbert Aston was a more serious 

responsibility than I had undertaken in the 
whole course of my brief career. Here was a 
man [ had not seen till yesterday billeted upon 
my home, claiming not only my attention and 
absorbing my time and the little money that I 
had, but demanding as a matter of duty the ut- 
most of my professional skill, 

Looked at only professionally, he was interest- 
ing from first to last: there were so many com- 
plications in his case, he was a compendium of 
so many remarkable diseases, for one clear month 
he gave me splendid practice in fighting the 
battle of life for him with all the power that I 
possessed. It is possible, after all, that I date 
from “ Aston’s case” my first fair step upward; 
that I learned much from his maladies, and even 
initiated a new treatment which has been fol- 
lowed of late years by others with success, and 
given fairly to my credit; and hence my forced 
knowledge of Noah Nash and his daughters tend- 
ed, in a way not guessed gt till afterward, to my 
own advancement in the world. But it sub- 
merged me for the time in tragedy and mystery ; 
it lost me one true friend; it led my steps away 
from the fair commonplaces of humanity, and 
faced me with thoughts of murder; it brought 
wild men and women, with the crudest ideas of 
life and honor, about my path, and submerged 
me in their selfish interests and their desperate 
and deadly struggles. I saw life for a time 
through a red mist as of blood, and the desola- 
tion and misery of “Dark Street” seemed to 
stretch on and along an interminable road that I 
was forced to follow. 

I did not visit “Dark Street” again; Herbert 
Aston absorbed all my time, had I had any in- 
clination to do so—had curiosity stimulated me 
to find out what Hyacintha and Delia were doing, 
what had become of George Fairfax, and if they 
knew what I did not. 

George Fairfax had vanished away from my 
observation like the Nash girls; he had neither 
called to see me nor written to me, and I knew 
not how to communicate with him and tell him 
my own version of the story. How his generous, 
impulsive nature had taken this strange ending 
to his love dreams I could not imagine. It was 
difficult always to guess in what way George 
Fairfax would take things to heart. I should 
have been more concerned and distressed at his 
silence had I had more time to keep him in the 
foreground of my thonglts. Ishould have been 
more deeply interested in the study of the chars 
acter of Hyacintha Nash if I could have followed 
it out with anything like minuteness: her calm, 
cold-blooded, remorseless hate for the man shel- 
tered in my house had struck me already as an 
attribute of mental infirmity deserving some 
pains to trace to its origin. 

But Herbert Aston was my chief study for 
four clear weeks after his sister-in-law had told 
him plainly that she was sorry she had not killed 
him. It was a triumph to me to bring this man 
back to life, and it was like resuscitation to see 
him pacing the limits of the little room I had 
placed at his disposal, and talking of being well 
and strong again, of getting away abroad where 
nobody would know him, and he could begin a 
new life under new auspices—take to the stage 
again, he thought, and make a fresh career for 
himself, as he should have done long ago if it 
had not been for the drink. 

He never spoke of his wife or Hyacintha Nash. 
All his day-dreams and aspirations were without 
them; they belonged to his past, and he had 
given them up for good. He was afraid of them, 
and of the harm that they might do to him. He 
had had no idea till I had come upon the scene 
that he had been in any danger at their hands, 
and now in his weakness he had grown childish 
and was easily seared. He was not prolific of 
thanks to me at any time for all that I had done 
for him, but it pleased me to believe that he was 
not uamindful of my service, and that in the tone 
of his voice I could detect a ring of earnest emo- 
tion which might stand for his deep gratitude. 
That he was intensely selfish it needed not extra 
acumen to discover. What was to become of him ? 
In what way should he be the better or worse for 
his new schemes, was his absorbing thought. 

He would not stir out of doors—not even in 
the small back garden which I had—whilst it 
was daylight; his one fear was that he should be 
arrested by the police, and not the least unplea- 
sant part of my convictions was that I should be 
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arrested too, for harboring a gentleman who had 
been so long “ wanted,” and who had so com- 
pletely balked official vigilance. When it was 
dark and late he would venture at last to walk 
into the Kennington Park Road, or round one of 
two dismal squares which it was soon within his 
power to reach—Walcot Square and Princes 
Square—two very deserted localities when the 
shops were shut in the neighborhood, and un- 
troubled by loiterers as the night grew late: 
squares which had seen better days, and were 
sacred in the small hours to the police and the 
cats, 

With his better health Herbert Aston did not 
make a profuse display of better manners. That 
he was grateful to me I have said I had at first 
a half-conviction; but as he grew stronger, so he 
grew more eccentric, and evinced a chronic sul- 
lenness that was not to be admired. He hinted 
more than once for money; he did not see how 
he was to get on, “to have his chance,” if some 
one did not help him at a pinch. Would I find 
out for him the address of the swell—Fairfax, 
wasn’t that his name ?—who was going to marry 
Delia, if the husband could have been neatly 
poisoned off. The man was a friend of mine, 
Aston remarked, and might do something for 
him—just for peace and quietness, and to get 
him out of the way! This was the first time 
since he was almost convalescent that he had al- 
luded to his wife. 

“T don’t know where Mr. Fairfax is,” was my 
reply. 

“Tt is easy to say that.” 

I did not relish the answer, and I added, with 
some brusqueness, “ And if I did know, Aston, I 
should not tell you.” 

For the first time in my experience of the man 
I saw the real evil of his nature shining from his 
eyes. No demon, for an instant, could have look- 
ed worse. But I was not afraid of him. He was 
still weak—I was only waiting for a sign or two 
of greater strength to tell him he was well enough 
to get away from me; and I think he knew that 
I was waiting. Something in my own steady 
survey of him subdued the lurid flashing of his 
dark eyes; but it was done by no small effort 
on his part. 

“Oh! Iam not jealous of him, Lissamer,” he 
said, with one of his unpleasant short laughs. 

He had assumed a familiarity of address with 
me that was distasteful, but which I did not think 
it worth while to protest against for the few days 
longer in which I should have the honor of his 
acquaintance. 

“You could not ask a favor of Mr. Fairfax ?” 

“T don’t mind whom Fask a favor of. A man 
in my position must not be too particular, You 
cannot help me, it appears.” 

“It is beyond my power.” 

“T dare say you would if you could—unless 
there is a reason for all this—for keeping me 
here whilst your friend—” 

“That will do, Aston.” 

“Allright. You are touchy to-night, Lissamer. 
Don’t mind me,” he said. ‘And I am a little 
irritable. People are when they are getting bet- 
ter—aren’t they ?” 

“ And when they are falling ill.” 

“ For God’s sake, don’t say I am going to have 
a relapse!” he exclaimed, really alarmed. 

“You are safe from that, I trust.” 

“T don’t want to go back to that bed upstairs, 
and lie there like a log all day. So that I can 
crawl about the house, [ don’t mind.” 

“ You are gaining strength.” 

“Yes, you are always saying that. But I feel 
as if I might drop at any moment. Fancy my 
falling in the street, and being taken care of by 
the police till Icame to myself! I can hear one 
of them saying, ‘I think I know this fellow.’ 
Ugh! it’s a blood-curdling thought.” 

He rose, and took up the heavy stick which I 
had lent him to help him in his progress, 

“T think I will go out. I shall not sleep to- 
night, with all these cursed fancies, unless I am 
thoroughly tired.” 

“ You will not be late?” 

. No.” 

But he was late—later than ordinary, and Nan 
Matherway came in to ask what was to be done. 

“We must sit up for a while.” 

“It’s a nice state of things to be a-sitting up 
for him!” she muttered. “Is he not well enough 
to go away yet?” 

This was the first sign which my house-keeper 
had shown of any rebellious feeling against the 
presence of Herbert Aston as a guest in my es- 
tablishment. 

“ He is very nearly well enough; but we must 
not be too hard upon him, Nan.” 

“T don’t like him, Master Arthur; and he 
don’t like me.” 

“ Have I said I like him myself?” 

“No, And so, when he gives up crawling 
about the house, the better for you and me.” 

“Nanyyou have been listening.” 

“T listen sometimes: I can’t help it. When 
yon two are alone together, I come into the pas- 
sage and stand outside the door.” 

“The deuce you do! I did not think you were 
so curious as that.” 

“Tam not curious,” she said; “ but of late days 
—the last two or three—I like to be handy.” 

“Why?” 

“] don’t know why. It’s on my mind, that’s 
all.” 

I laughed at this; but after she had gone I 
thought a little over hér words, and how bad an 
impression Herbert Aston created upon all with 
whom he was brought in contact; and whilst 
pondering upon the matter the subject of my 
thoughts retugned, tottered into the room, threw 
himself heavily into the arm-chair, and sat there 
panting for a while. 

“Where have you been? What is the matter ?” 

“IT am dead beat. I shall never be strong 
again. I know it—I am sure of it. It’s all up 
with me !” 












He was not shamming weakness in any way 
to-night, as I had fancied that he did at times. 
I could see by his white drawn face, by the great 
drops of sweat pouring from him, that he was 
completely exhausted. 

“T have warned you more than once of over- 
fatigue.” 

“I know you have. You are a clever man, 
and I am on infernal fool—a cursed, headstrong, 
helpless fool!” he exclaimed. “Give me a drop of 
brandy, Lissamer, for merey’s sake—will you ?” 

“You do not want brandy. Sit there for 
a while—quietly.” 

“Brandy would pull me round quicker than 
anything.” 

“T cannot recommend it. Where have you 
been ?” I asked again 

“To Dark Street, as Delia calls it.” 

“You bave gone there? You dared 2” 

“T thought I could walk as far as that,” he 
replied. “It is not a long way by the short-cuts 
at the back of Kennington Park. Damn the 
short-cuts! I got lost coming home, and wretch- 
es gave me wrong directions, and I couldn’t ask 
my way of a policeman, and so I have been 
wandering backward and forward like a lost dog 
—like the mad dog that fiend of a woman called 
me in this house. May she—” 

“ What did you want in Dark Street ?” 

“Oh, not to call upon my lawful wife and ask 
her to share with me the joy of my return to 
convalescence. Trust me for that. I don’t go 
into that house till I am strong enough to pay off 
old scores—don’t you fear for me.” 

“T am not fearing for you. What did you 
want in Dark Street ?” I persisted. ‘Cannot you 
explain ?” 

“IT wanted, for one reason, to make sure my 
wife was there.” 

“Ts she?” 

“Yes. Both of them—she and her hateful 
sister—just the same. May they—” 

“‘ And what was your second reason for going ?” 

“T thought—well, if you must know, Mr. In- 
quisitive,” he added, insolently—“ I thought that 
if Fairfax were hanging about the place—and 
why should he not ?—I might come across him, 
and ask him for some help. I have a right, if 
anybody has. It is all through him—all that 
has happened; and I have suffered enough, God 
knows.” 

“So has your wife.” 

“Ah! I dare say she has made out a fine story 
about me; but one story is only good till another 
is told, isn’t it ?” 

“That is the proverb, I believe.” 

“TI have only your word, Lissamer, as to how 
you became acquainted with those women, re- 
member. I dare say, if the truth were known, 
neither you nor Fairfax would shine very brill- 
jiantly over it. I know the world—ha! ha!— 
no one better. I know what men and women are 
—what actresses are—and doctors—and—” 

“Had you not better go to your room ?” 

“ Are you tired of my company, then ?” 

“Very tired of it indeed.” 

“And you don’t think brandy—as weak as 
you like—would be of any material good to me 
to-night ?” 

“Tt might make you very ill.” 

“ Ah; if you're short of brandy, you are sure to 
say that. AndI am not able to contradict you.” 

He went out of the parlor without bidding me 
good-night, and a few minutes afterward I could 
hear him shuffling to and fro in the room above- 
stairs, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





PETS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
“TRAY, BLANCH, AND SWEETHEART.” 


4 ys little dogs! little atoms of sunshine in 
our homes, companions of our children, play- 
thing and guardian by turns, how could we do 
without them, and where can one begin to speak 
of them ? 

“T’d rather be a dog,” said Brutus, and if he 
lived in New York in this year 1887 he might 
well choose that lot; for to be a dog—a pet dog 
—is to have every wish gratified, every taste con- 
sulted, to live on satin cushions and eat from 
china and silver, to ride in a carriage and be at- 
tended by a maid, often to be first in the heart 
of its mistress ; to be treated, in fact, like a prince, 
with none of the drawbacks of that position. 
Who, with no soul above mere creature comforts, 
but would “rather be a dog” ? 

The pug, for instance, at the present moment 
in our city, is, lam sure, an object to be envied. 
He is a “cute,” affectionate little fellow, not so 
intelligent as some nor so pretty as others, but 
he is in fashion, and that makes up for many 
shortcomings. As a pet he has many virtues, 
His coat is easy to keep in order, and he endures 
confinement well; he never mopes, and has many 
amusing tricks. In his way, too, he is dignified, 
and with a comical appearance of trying to look 
like a mastiff. 

But, alas for the pug, his “ day” is drawing near 
its close, say the knowing ones. He is “ going 
out,” poor wretch, and before long he may be 
bought for much less than the hundred dollars or 
more one has to pay now. However, no doubt 
he will be just as happy and just as much cher- 
ished, if in somewhat less pretentious dwellings. 

If one wishes to buy, she should educate her- 
self, that she may not be the prey of a dealer. 
Know, then, that Puggy’s “ mask” of black should 
reach the eves, and be clear cut at the edge; his 
color should be fawn without white; his ears 
silky and black; a black mole on each cheek , 
and he must never reach a height greater than 
fifteen inches, 

But there are other dogs in New York draw- 
ing-rooms. There are the terriers and the span- 
iels and the “coming dog,” whose rising sun is 
expected to throw the pug into the shadow. 
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Of the terriers the common black and tan is 
quite out of date, except as he has survived in 
the toy terrier, an affectionate, dainty, and cunning 
pet, but of most uncertain temper, and consequent- 
ly more dear to his mistress than to her visitors. 

The fox-terrier, to be fashionable, must have 
the black and tan markings on top of the head 
and about the ears, while the rest of his coat is 
shining white. He is playful and lively, and usu- 
ally good with children, though all the terrier tribe 
are fussy, always looking for trouble, and only 
thoroughly happy when they find it. This dog 
has one advantage over most of the smaller dogs, 
and that is his short hair, which is neither so 
much trouble to take care of nor so mussy on 
carpets and rugs as the long-haired pets. 

The bull-terrier, once fashionable, owes his 
downfall to his quarrelsome ways. He is not fit- 
ted for city life, where the rights of other dogs 
must be respected, and is therefore a decidedly 
unpleasant companion for a lady’s walk. He 
has, however, his peculiar virtues, among them a 
strong sense of decorum, or of doing what is ex- 
pected of hin. 

Of the long-haired terriers the blue tan is a 
favorite, though his mistress should be one of 
those persons who 

“Know no earthly ioy so high 
As waiting on a dog,” 

for there is much to be done to keep these pretty 
little long-coats in order. And when one is all 
in trim for the day, and goes out upon the street, 
the first thing he will try to do is to indulge in 
his dearest doggish delight—roll in the dirt. The 
blue tan, or Yorkshire, should be blue on the back 
and down as far as the knees, and the rest gold- 
entan. The longer his silky locks, even to sweep 
ing the floor, and the fewer inches he measures in 
height, the more valuable he becomes. He is an 
attractive little fellow, and a favorite with those 
who can endure to see him and not follow our 
grandmothers’ oft-repeated injunction, “ Put your 
hair out of your eyes!” 

The quaint little Skve, with bright, amusing 
ways, and tender, sensitive little heart, made mis- 
erable by a frown, is not at this moment in style, 
but he is unusually sagacious, and by gentle treat- 
ment may be trained to almost anything. The 
same may be said of the Maltese, a smaller varic- 
ty of the family, with an exquisite white coat; 
and of the Dandie Dinmont, a tiny bundle of 
silky hair, always desirable, and always expen- 
sive. 

All these small high-bred dogs are extremely 
sensitive. Things that would not disturb their 
fellows of a lower degree touch them as they 
would a human being. They have strong self- 
respect and sense of dignity. Their emotional 
life is so highly developed that they should be 
treated most tenderly, and never receive a blow. 

The “coming dog” is said by an excellent au- 
thority to be a white “black and tan,” so to 
speak, that is,a pure white English terrier. At 
present these dogs are too scarce to be fashiona- 
ble, but the fiat has gone forth, and the pug must 
look out for his laurels. 

The two exquisite toy spaniels, the “silky and 
sleepy King Charles” and the “soft and fawning 
Blenheim,” will always be favorite drawing-room 
pets, even though they may not be on the top 
wave of fashion. They are among the most use- 
ful of the small dogs, being faithful, and always 
certain to give the alarm when things go wrong. 
They are good-tempered, gentle, affectionate, with 
great pride and self-respect, and they carry their 
few inches with as much dignity as the great St. 
Bernard his feet. The King Charles should have 
little or no white on his coat, while the Blenheim 
of pure white with lemon markings has his price 
sometimes in the thousands. 

The Italian greyhound, though beautiful and 
the picture of grace in all his movements, is not 
so popular as he has been, for the reason that it 
is difficult to keep him well in this climate. In 
spite of blankets and wraps he goes about shiv 
ering in a way to make one very uncomfortable. 
He is seldom seen at present. 

The most clever and teachable dogs are poo- 
dies. It is these dogs which dance, play cards, 
and in fact perform most of the marvellous tricks 
with which the books are full. In passing let 
me give directions for teaching a dog a trick. 
Take the animal alone into a room with which he 
is perfectly familiar, where nothing is new, and 
nothing is moving that can attract his wandering 
eyes—for it is his undivided attention that you 
must have. Now tell him, and at the same time 
show him, what you want him to do. If he does 
not choose to obey when you are sure he under- 
stands, switch him a little, says the man teacher, 
but I should say patience and kindness, with ju- 
dicious reward, are better than switching. 

The black poodle, his hair trimmed off in lion 
fashion, decorated with silver bracelets and an 
ornamental leather harness, is a costly and al- 
ways a fashionable dog, though in the eyes of 
genuine animal lovers this improving upon na- 
ture is always ugly. 

May not this trimming of the hair be the first 
step to deforming this household animal with 
clothes? Already dogs have their blankets and 
their tight-buttoned coats, their bracelets and 
collars. How short the distance between that 
and a full-dress suit! Wéiil the dogs of 1987 
walk on two feet and be clothed? Who would 
dare to prophesy ! 

Shall I whisper a hint to buyers of dogs? Af- 
ter seeing that the “ points” on which depends the 
purity of breed are right, look behind the fore- 
leg where it joins the body, and also behind the 
ears, and if any red spots are found on the skin, 
the dog is diseased. Also notice if he shakes his 
head frequently: this is another sign of trouble. 

To keep in health these pleasing pets a few 
short but emphatic directions are given: food 
but twice a day; no drink except water; a daily 
brushing, noé with a wire brush, a little sulphur 
in spring, and none at any other time; and never 
any candy or sugar, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
GILBERT SEES BREAKERS AHEAD. 


~ ILBERT SEGRAVE was as good a landlord as 

J his father had been before him. Agriculture 
had not the charm for him which it had had for thie 
old man; but he was not a whit less interested in 
the improvement of his property; and as he now 
had command of more ready money than Sir Brian 
had ever possessed, he was able by judicious ex- 
penditure to avoid that reduction of rents which 
was beginning to press heavily upon some of his 
neighbors. Judicious expenditure is a very dif- 
ferent thing from loss, and it caused Gilbert’s 
tenants to regard him with friendship and ap- 
proval. He was anxious, for many reasons, th 
they should so regard him. Among other things, 
he wanted them to vote for him when the time 
should come; and he believed that they would 
vote for him in spite of Tory leanings and some 
distrust of the newly enfranchised laborers. 

One morning as he was walking homeward, 
after sanctioning, against the judgment of his 
bailiff, some drainage-works which a farmer had 
asked him to take in hand, he was surprised to see 
a stout little old gentleman in black broadcloth 
and a tall hat trotung up the avenue. Mr. Potter 
had not visited Beckton since the day of Sir Bri- 
an’s funeral, nor had it ever been his custom to do 
80 Without previous warning. He explained him- 
self, after shaking hands with Gilbert and ac- 
cepting the latter’s invitation to luncheon, 

“ There are one or two trifling matters to which 
I wished to call your attention,” said he, “and, be- 
ing here, 1 thought I might as well communicate 
with you by word of mouth.” 

It was not until the matters referred to, as well 
as an excellent luncheon, had been disposed of 
that Gilbert asked : 

“And what las brought you to Kingscliff, Mr 
Potter, if it isn’t an impertinent question? Not 
pleasure, I’m quite sure; and I thought we were 
your only clients in these parts.” 

“So you are—so you are,” answered the old 
lawyer, sipping his wine. “What good claret 
this is! The days of good claret are nearly over 
now, more’s the pity. Yes; I have no clients 
hereabouts but yourselves—you and your bro- 
ther,” 

“My brother!” echoed Gilbert, lifting his eye- 
brows and smiling. Then as a sudden light 
broke in upon him, “Ob, I see! he has made up 
his miud to sell the Manor House at last. Much 
the wisest thing that he could do, in my opinion.” 

Mr; Potter closed his eyes and nodded. “I 
quite agree with you; it is what I have advised 
all along. And 1 am sure you will be glad to 
hear,” he added, looking up abruptly, “that. he 
has got a capital price for the place too.” 

Gilbert colored with annoyance. He quite un- 
derstood Mr. Potter’s malignant satisfaction, and 
thought to himself, “ You old wretch! you came 
here on purpose to triumpl: over me.” 

But the thrust had been delivered too suddenly 
to be successfully parried, and he could not re- 
frain from saying: 

“T think I ought to have been told that the 
place was for sale. Both you and Brian must 
have known that 1 was anxious to buy it, and in 
all probability 1 should have been ready tw offer 
as good a price as Mr. Buswell.” 

“Ah,” observed Mr. Potter, placidly, “I was 
afraid you would be vexed that the property should 
have slipped through your fingers ; still, in these 
cases, one must stick to the rule of first come, 
first served; and really, as your legal adviser, I 
don’t know that I could have recommended you 
to give quite as much as Miss Huntley has done. 
By-the-way, Miss Huntley is the purchaser, not 
Mr. Buswell.” 

“Miss Huntley!” ejaculated Gilbert, to whom 
this announcement was not less surprising and 
scarcely less unwelcome than the preceding one; 
“what in the world does she want with the Manor 
House ?” 

“{ can’t say; I don’t know the lady. Hem- 
mings & Hawkins, who conveyed her offer to me, 
state that she proposes passing a part of ev- 
ery year there; but as she is rich, young, and 
also, | am told, handsome, her plans may be look- 
ed upon as liable to moditications. Of course 
she will always be able to sell, though whether 
at a loss or a profit will depend upon cireum- 
stances. I should be sorry to assert that she 
has made a bad bargain. Her father was a long- 
headed man, and possibly she has inherited some 
of his astuteness.” 

“I think you might at least have let me know 
before you completed the transaction,” Gilbert 
repeated, presently. 

“How could we, with these people pressing 
for an immediate reply, and practically allowing 
us to name our own terms? Still, I don’t won- 
der at your being disappointed.” 

“I did not say that I was disappointed,” re- 
turned Gilbert, to whom Mr, Potter’s smile was 
fast becoming intolerable. “If Miss Huntley 
has offered you a fancy price, I could not have 
competed with her; and, indeed, the Manor 
House might have proved as much of a white 
elephant to me as it probably will to her. My 
only feeling is that Brian has behaved in a rath- 
er unbrotherly way to me. That, however, is no- 
thing new.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Potter. 

“Yes; and now that he is, as I suppose, in a 
measure independent, there seems to be less 
chance than ever of bis making friends with me. 
I regret it very much indeed; but I am glad to 
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think that the quarrel is, at all events, not of my 
seeking.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Potter again. 

There was evidently nothing to be done with 
this exasperating old lawyer but to get rid of 
him as soon as possible, and Gilbert was rejoiced 
to hear him say that he must catch the afternoon 
express to London. His disappointment was 
greater than he had expressed; greater also, per- 
haps, than Mr. Potter suspected. For some time 
after he had been left alone he sat, with his head 
upon his hand, pondering over the significance 
and results of Brian’s unbrotherly conduct, and 
his apprehensions were summed up in the ejacu- 
lation which escaped him at last: “ What will 
Buswell say to this, I wonder ?” 

Any doubts that he may have entertained as 
to that were soon set at rest by the arrival of Mr. 
Buswell himself ; and the face of Mr. Buswell, as 
he bustled into the library where Gilbert was sit- 
ting, was red, and lowering clouds were upon his 
brow. : 

“Well, Mr. Segrave,” he exclaimed, without 
even going through the formality of an ordinary 
greeting, “ you Aave let us in nicely this time and 
no mistake! What was you thinking about, sir, 
to let your brother dispose of his property to any- 
body but you or me?” 

“Pray sit down, Mr, Buswell,” returned Gil- 
bert, who was not best pleased with the other’s 
manner. “I have only just heard of the sale of 
the Manor House, and I confess that I have heard 
of it with considerable regret. My brother is free 
to make his own arrangements, and I dare say 
that I might not have been able to prevent him 
from making this one even if he had consulted 
me, although I quite see that it would have been 
better for you, and indeed for Kingscliff, if you 
could have acquired the land and built upon it.” 

“ Better!” cried Mr Buswell, “ why, it’s essen 
tial; neither more nor less than that. Ive told 
you all along that we must have the Manor ’Ouse 
property, and I pretty generally say what I mean 
and mean what I say.” 

“Really I am very sorry, Mr. Buswell, but I 
don’t see how I can help you. It seems to me 
that you had better address yourself to Miss 
Huntley.” 

“What!—and have to pay twenty thousand 
pounds for land that we might have got for eight 
or ten! Mind you, Mr. Segrave, this is a matter 
that concerns you as well as me. I told you I 
could get you into Parliament, and, to speak 
plainly, I can keep you out of Parliament too.” 

“ How will you benefit by keeping me out of 
Parliament, Mr. Buswell ?” 

“ That’s not the question ; and perhaps I should 
rather have said that you may be kep’ out in spite 
of me. There’s a certain number of votes that 
you can secure by showing that you have the wel- 
fare of the place at ’eart, and unless you exert 
yourself, those same votes ‘ll be given to your 
opponent, whoever he may be, if it’s only to pun- 
ish you.” 

“In other words, the Manor House estate is to 
be the price of my election.” 

“Not a bit of it; nobody’s asking you for a 
bribe. But self-interest, Mr. Segrave, is at the 
root of all human actions, and if any one tells 
you it isn’t, don’t you believe him. We want that 
land ata reasonable figure ; we’ve looked to you to 
get it for us, and we look to you still—that’s all.” 

“Then you will be disappointed, I am afraid. 
How am I to get the land for you?” 

“ Ah, that’s your affair. I know what I should 
do in your place; but maybe I should put your 
back up if I mentioned it.” 

“You can mention it,” returned Gilbert, shortly. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Buswell, with a chuckle, * [ 
should marry the lady; that’s what J should do. 
By all accounts, she wouldn't be unwilling. Now 
after that I'll wish you good-day. I see you don’t 
much relish my putting my oar in, but your best 
friend couldn’t have given you more sensible ad- 
vice. Think it over, Mr. Segrave, think it over. 
T’ll be bound to say that the longer you think of 
it, the better you'll like it,” 

He retreated without giving Gilbert time to ad- 
minister the rebuke which his impertinence mer- 
ited. He was certainly very impertinent; still, 
as he had boasted, his advice was sensible—or 
would have been, if the young candidate for Par- 
liamentary honors had been free and heart-whole. 
Gilbert, who was neither the one nor the other, 
could not help thinking it over, and verifying, af- 
ter a fashion, the prediction of its author; for 
the idea of his possible marriage with Miss Hunt- 
ley soon ceased to make him angry. Not for an 
instant did he dream of being false to Kitty, only 
he wondered whether, supposing that there were 
no Kitty in existence, Miss Huntley would have 
deigned to look favorably upon him, and the popu- 
lar impression of which Mr. Buswell had made 
himself the echo filled him with a certain com- 
placency. But this was an unprofitable subject 
of speculation ; what preoccupied Gilbert longer 
was the question of why Miss Huntley had bought 
the Manor House at all—a question to which the 
ostensible reply seemed to him altogether inade- 
quate. And when he had given up that enigma, 
there remained for consideration the more serious 
one of how he was to get himself elected without 
fulfilling Mr. Buswell’s conditions. The scarcely 
veiled threat of that worthy was not to be mis- 
understood or disregarded, yet what he had named 
as the price of his support was virtually unattain- 
able. 

When one rock breaks the even flow of a pros- 
perous career it is well to keep a lookout for oth- 
ers. Some days after Gilbert had received the 
unwelcome visits described above he drove over 
to the other side of the county in order to be 
present at a Conservative demonstration and féfe, 
organized by Sir John Pollington and others, and 
held in the grounds of that patriotic baronet. 
No invitations to this gathering were issued, a 
charge of sixpence for admission being exacted, 
lest unpleasant things should be said about the 
refreshments and prizes which were provided at 











Sir John’s expense, and freely offered to persons 
of all shades of political opinion, Gilbert had 
been advised to put in an appearance among the 
other country gentlemen, and although he would 
fain have avoided entering upon the territory of 
a man who persistently declined to see him when 
they met, he judged it best not to render himself 
conspicuous by absence. 

Many of his own supporters, including Admi- 
ral Greenwood, welcomed him on his arrival. It 
was a beautiful day; the well-timbered, undula- 
ting park was thronged by the multitudinous rul- 
ers of this favored land, who were competing 
against one another in hurdle-races and sack- 
races, playing kiss-in-the-ring, and otherwise dis- 
porting themselves, while the nobility and gentry 
of the neighborhood looked on in benign sym- 
pathy. 

“] call this a great success,” said good-natured 
Admiral Greenwood, rubbing his hands. “I like 
to see people happy, whether they’re Liberals or 
Conservatives; don’t you? Not much fun for 
poor Pollington, though, I expect. A pretty state 
his grass will be in to-morrow morning. And 
after all, the Tories are hardly likely to get a 
single extra vote for all their trouble.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” retorted a Con- 
servative lady, who was standing beside him. 
“We aren’t trying to catch votes by providing 
the electors with a day’s pleasuring. The plea- 
suring is only the bait; the speech is the hook 
by which we hope to land them.” 

“ Pollington’s speech ?” asked the Admiral, in- 
credulously, 

“No; though he is very convincing if people 
would only listen to him, But we have a trump- 
card up our sleeve, as you shall see presently.” 

And indeed, after the sports had been wound 
up and the prizes distributed from a platform 
which had been erected beneath a spreading oak, 
the real business of the day began. Sir John 
harangued at considerable length and with un- 
doubted weight, exposing the countless blunders 
of a discredited administration ; but perhaps he 
was a trifle too weighty for his audience, and his 
tone throughout was one of unqualified gloom. 
He obtained a succés d’estime. Other speakers, 
more or less dreary, followed him, and were lis- 
tened to with resignation by some and undis- 
guised impatience by others. Then arose a stout- 
ish, middle-aged man, with a smooth-shaven face, 
a cock-nose, and a twinkle in his eye. He ad- 
vanced to the front of the platform, his hands 
tucked under his coat tails, and took a deliberate 
survey of the sea of upturned faces below him. 

“This is their trump-card,” whispered the Ad- 
miral to Gilbert ; “ Pollington has been telling 
me about him. He’s a man called Giles, a Q.C., 
and a rare good speaker, they say.” 

Mr. Giles soon showed that he possessed, at 
any rate, that essential condition of popular ora- 
tory which Sir John Pollington lacked, for he 
made the crowd listen to him. He passed light- 
ly over foreign affairs, remarking that that sub- 
ject had been pretty theroughly dealt with in the 
admirable speeches which they had just heard, 
and that if Liberal statesmen had any defence 
to offer of their policy in Egypt and Afghanis- 
tan, all he could say"was that it hadn’t yet been 
put into an intelligible shape. But he should 
like to say a word or two about the great bene- 
fits which these same statesmen were promising 
to bestow upon the community if only they were 
restored to power in the new Parliament. And 
then he began to be extremely funny. He ridi- 
culed the theory that subdividing land would 
make it more productive—a theory which might 
serve well enough to elicit a round of cheers 
from Birmingham artisans, but which would 
hardly go down with farmers, or with farm la- 
borers either. He was very good-humored, he 
told some capital stories, made one or two telling 
points, and kept his audience on the broad grin 
from first to last. 

“ Free education, compulsory sale of land, and 
all the rest of it, these are tempting offers, gen- 
tlemen; but the worst of them is that our Rad- 
ical friends don’t propose to pay for them out of 
their own pockets. Oh dear,no! Yet somebody 
must provide the funds; and if you don’t know 
who'll be called upon to fulfil that humble, ne- 
cessary function, 1 think I can tell you. Why, 
the rate-payers! And by the look of most of 
you whom I see here to-day, I’m sadly afraid that 
that means yourselves. I too am a rate-payer, 
and my experience—I can’t say whether it’s yours 
or not—is that my rates are quite heavy enough 
already.” 

And so forth, and so forth. The speech was 
well received, and Mr. Giles retired amidst pro- 
longed applause. 

“What do you think of that, Mr. Segrave ?” 
a voice well known to Gilbert whispered in his 
ear. 
“T think it would be a very good thing if we 
could get the gentleman over to our side,” an- 
swered Gilbert, laughing. “Who ishe? Do you 
know anything about him ?” 

“] know just this about him, that he’s likely 
to be your opponent at Kingscliff, and that it'll 
take a good man to beat him,” was Mr. Buswell’s 
reply. ‘A man who, as I told you the other day, 
can show that he has the welfare of the place at 
’eart,” he added, significantly. 

Gilbert turned away. Until lately he had flat- 
tered himself—indeed, Buswell had as good as 
assured him—that he would have a walk-over; 
but now it seemed that this had been rather too 
hasty an assumption. Under the circumstances, 
it was a little provoking to find Admiral Green- 
wood bubbling over with laughter at the enemy’s 
jokes, and quite set upon making the enemy’s 
acquaintance, with a view to asking him to 
dinner. 

“You had better get Sir John Pollington to 
introduce you,” said Gilbert, and sauntered away 
across the grass with Kitty, to whom, if to no one 
else, he felt that he might fairly look for sympa- 
thy. 





But even Kitty, it appeared, was not sympa- 
thetically disposed on that inauspicious day, for 
she opened the conversation by saying: 

“Tam so delighted to hear that Beatrice Hunt- 
ley has bought the Manor House. She used to 
talk about it sometimes, but I never thought that 
she really meant it. Aren’t you glad?” 

“Considering that I particularly wanted to 
buy the Manor House myself, I can’t say that I 
am,” answered Gilbert, with a touch of asperity. 
“ When I made Brian an offer for it some months 
ago he gave me to understand that he had no in- 
tention of selling; but I suppose he couldn’t re- 
sist the temptation of making a good round sum 
and serving me a nasty turn at one blow.” 

“Oh, Lam sure he never meant to serve you a 
nasty turn!” cried Kitty. 

In the depths of her honest little heart she 
was conscious of not being quite as delighted as 
she ought to be at the prospect of her friend’s 
acquiring a permanent establishment at Kings- 
cliff; but that Brian should be provided with 
meaus sufficient to live upon seemed to her to be 
a subject for unmixed satisfaction, and presently 
she made a timid remark to that effect. 

“Tam quite with you there,” declared Gilbert, 
who seldom suffered himself to display temper 
for more than a moment; “only I confess that 
I should have been better pleased if he had con- 
sented to deal with me instead of with Miss 
Huntley. You may be right in taking the most 
charitable view of his conduct, but it is certainly 
unlucky that he should have done the only thing 
that it was in his power to do to imperil my elec- 
tion.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Kitty. 

But Gilbert did not care to be more explicit. 
He changed the subject, and soon afterward 
took his departure. As he drove home, he said 
to himself that although clever women may not 
be altogether desirable as wives, a certain degree 
of intelligence is no such bad thing. Hitherto 
Kitty had always backed him up blindly and sub- 
missively, but when he had stated what was no 
more than the simple truth, that Brian had 
placed his election in jeopardy, she had looked 
almost indignantly at him, and had declared that 
she did not understand, Surely she might have 
understood that much! And then, for the second 
time, he fell to wondering what his future lot in 
life might have been if he had not happened to 
lose his heart to Kitty Greenwood. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AN AMICABLE MEETING, 


From the day of his succession to the Beck- 
ton estate Gilbert Segrave had discharged the 
various duties entailed upon him thereby with 
a thoroughness which had amply oveupied his 
time, and had prevented him from feeling bored ; 
but although the life of a country gentleman was 
not altogether distasteful to him, it was hardly 
that for which he considered himself to be best 
adapted by nature, and when at length he grant- 
ed himself a holiday, and went up to London to 
see his friends, his sensations were very much 
those of a school-boy who has reached the end 
of an unusually long term. 

To many people who repair to London every 
season the society of that city simply means the 
meeting of their country friends in London houses ; 
but Gilbert, who had taken a good deal of trou- 
ble in past time to form a large acquaintance, 
could look forward to rather more variety than 
that. He could look forward, too, to the increase 
of popularity which necessarily attaches to an in- 
crease of income; and as he was one of the rap- 
idly diminishing minority of young men who like 
going to parties, his holiday promised to be an 
agreeable one. 

Nevertheless, it was to a country acquaintance, 
or at least to a lady whose acquaintance he had 
made in the country, that one of his first visits 
was paid. He was very desirous of seeing Miss 
Huntley, not only for her own-sake, but because 
he wanted to know why she had forestalled him 
in the purchase of land to which he conceived 
he had a prior claim. Therefore when he called 
at her brother’s house in Park Lane, he was glad 
to lear that she was at home and would receive 
him. He was shown into the boudoir, of which 
mention has already been made, and on his en- 
trance she looked up from the davenport at which 
she was seated, saying: 

“How do you do? You are more civil than 
your brother, who has never been near me all 
this time.” 

“You have been in communication with him 
to some purpose, though,” remarked Gilbert, as 
he took possession of the chair to which she 
pointed, 

“Indirectly I have, My lawyers have been in 
communication with his lawyers.” 

“And your bankers have had something to 
say to his bankers.” 

“Naturally, and the result of that is that my 
extensive property now adjoins your property, 
I hope you are pleased.” 

“Would you be greatly affronted,” asked Gil- 
bert, “if I were to answer that I am not?” 

“Not the least in the world; I love the unvar- 
nished truth. Added to which, I knew quite well 
beforehand that you wouldn’t be pleased. You 
wanted the Manor House yourself, didn’t you?” 

She had risen and had placed herself in a chair 
facing her visitor, at whom she was looking with 
an ironical smile which he hardly knew how to 
interpret. 

“] wanted it, and want it, very much,” he re- 
plied. “What I don’t understand is, why you 
should want it—always supposing that you do.” 

“Well, it looks as if I did; doesn’t it?” 

“Yes; but appearances are often deceptive. 
‘I wonder whether you would mind telling me 
what was your object in doing this eccentric 
thing ?” 

“You may set the apparent eccentricity down 
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to commercial instinct,” answered Beatrice, calm- 
ly. “That sort of thing is hereditary, and I be- 
long to the Buswell genus, you know. By-the- 
way, I flatter myself that I have rather taken the 
wind out of Mr. Buswell’s sails this time.” 

“And out of mine too, for that matter. Do 
you really mean to pull the house down and go 
in for building leases, then ?” 

“T can’t say what I may do eventually. Just 
at present my idea is to set up my household 
gods at Kingscliff. I like the place, and I like 
some of the people—Kitty Greenwood, for in- 
stance, and Mr. Monckton, and Captain Mitchell, 
not to mention others who seem disinclined to 
give me a welcome. How did you leave them 
all?” 

“Much as usual, I think,” answered Gilbert; 
“and if they are all as overjoyed at the prospect 
of your settling among us as the humble individ- 
ual whom you wouldn’t mention, you won’t have 
much reason to complain of them.” 

“Many thanks; but I understood you to say 
that you were anything but overjoyed.” 

“ All I meant to say was that I wish you had 
fixed your choice upon any other dwelling than 
the Manor House ; it is a tumble-down old place ; 
it hasn’t been lived in for years; you will have 
to spend a fortune in making it habitable ; and—” 

“ And, above all, you or Mr. Buswell, or both 
of you, had designs upon it. Why didn’t you tell 
me this sooner ?” 

“You appear to have been aware of it. Be- 
sides, you didn’t give us much time,” observed 
Gilbert, laughing. 

“Tam so impetuous. My only excuse is that 
if I had let Joseph and Clementina know what I 
was meditating, they would have made my life ¢ 
burden to me. I find it absolutely necessary to 
confront them with accomplished facts. What 
about the political outlook? Is your seat safe ?” 

“ By no means so safe as it was,I am afraid. 
For one thing, I am told that Iam to have a dan- 
gerous opponent in the person of one Giles, Q.C., 
who is gifted with a glib tongue; and then you 
have put a most formidable spoke in my wheel 
by preventing the extension of the borough 
Buswell informs me that he takes this as evi- 
dence that I haven't the interest of the place at 
heart, and he half threatens to withdraw his sup- 
port.” 

“Tam quite inconsolable! 
atone for my selfishness ?”” 

“ Nothing that I know of; but Buswell may re- 
lent, or | may be returned in spite of him; and 
if | am not—why, the loss of a seat in Parlia- 
ment is not too high a price to pay for the plea- 
sure of having you as a next-door neighbor.” 

“ How pretty! And you really look almost as 
if you meant it.” 

“I do mean it,” Gilbert averred, boldly. 

“She laid her head slightly on one side, and 
rested her cheek on her right hand, while she 
gazed pensively at him. There was no denying 
that she was a very beautiful woman. 

“ Ah!” she sighed—and if his life had depend- 
ed upon it he could not have said for certain 
whether she was laughing at him or not—“ what 
a pity it is that you can’t both represent Kings- 
cliff and have me near you! Is there no con- 
ceivable way of effecting the combination ?” 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


What can I do to 





AUNT BETSEY’S BABY’S UNCLE 
PRICE. 

SUPPOSE you might travel a whole day over 
i the big city, and out into the sweet and shady 
suburban ia, where the streets are no more 
than brown straggling country lanes running 
along between dull green ranges of dogwood rose 
vines, and you would not find a shabbier house 
than Uncle Price’s. 

It was the tiniest little cabin in all of Carroll- 
ton, and the shabbiest and the sweetest. It was 
no wonder that Uncle Price, standing out in his 
yard in the cool of the evening, used to look with 
faded affectionate eves on the gray little ram- 
shackle shanty, and declare that “ hit seemed like 
it would crack his heart-strings ef de good Lawd 
shed see fitten to youst him out o’ dat yar cabin.” 

As the dewy country lane came running toward 
Uncle Price’s , joyously green and gay between its 
mountainous ranges of rose vine, it laughed out 
into a broad grassy common. Uncle Price loved 
that lane and that common; and often when he 
leaned over the broken gate that gaped a per- 
petual welcome to his house, he would say, with 
an appreciative chuckle, “ Dat lane jes bus itse’f 
wide open w’en it come down yar by de cabin.” 

And just where “de lane had bus itse’f wide 
open,” where the failing town trailed off into the 
country, as you have seen a shelving sandy block 
trail off into the sea, Uncle Price and Aunt Bet- 
sey had their cabin. The uneven yard was thick 
with grass and short white clover, and down in 
the corner by the fence stood a clump of golden- 
rod, its bright lamps all alight. There were two 
great sprawling fig-trees, and under these the 
cabin stood, the pale green three-cornered leaves 
keeping the wobbly porch in restful shade all the 
long summer, from April to November. 

It was a curiously lop-sided little shanty, with 
a board on hinges for a shutter, a mud chimney, 
and there was but one room, that did duty for 
parlor and dining-room as well as bedroom and 
kitchen. There was a back porch as well, and 
at one corner of it, up on end, stood a huge green 
hogshead, with a spigot near the bottom, which 
hogshead in Uncle Price’s country is ¢: ulled a cis- 
tern. A beautiful curtain of jasmine vine, broid- 
ered all over with pale fine stars of blossoms that 
smelled, oh, so sweet! at sunrise and at night- 
fall, swung from the rotting pillars of the porches. 
Inside all was sweet and neat and clean. The 
ashes were swept up in the centre of the big fire- 
place, and the saucepan and skillet, that were all 
of Betsey’s kitchen utensils, stood, when not in 
use, decorously up in a corner of the hearth. The 





floor was uneven, and down in the valley side was 
an old red-posted bedstead covered with a pine- 
straw mattress, a couple of thin pillows, and a 
faded quilt. There was also a table, a shelf in 
one corner, on which leaned two small yellow 
bowls, two gray-veined plates, and a few spoons 
and forks. In the corner by the fireplace stood 
a trunk cradle, the body of an old skin-covered 
trunk, to which Uncle Price had put rockers in 
the days when Betsey’s baby was little enough 
for such a queer resting-place. 

There was also a chest in which Betsey kept 
their few extra pieces of Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clothes, a bench for the old woman, and a hide- 
bottomed arm-chair under the window for the 
old man. A big Bible, worn and tattered and old, 
lay on the table, and every night Uncle Price 
would light a pine torch and hold it for BetSey to 
read the gospel. In these Southern negro cabins 
a lamp or a candle is a rare luxury. Winter and 
summer the bit of light needed at night is fur- 
nished by kindling a pine knot on the hearth. 

Such a gospel as Betsey used to read out of 
the good book was sweet to her old man’s ears, 
although it would have puzzled the parson to 
give the chapter and verse—scraps of hymns, bits 
of ringing plantation melodies, a remembered 
sentence of some sermon, and a few Scripture 
phr . All the room would be in black shadow 
save the space about the old couple. Price, 
eighty if he was a day, would be bending over, 
pipe in his mouth, holding the flaming pine stick 
from which the thick smoke breathed and the 
yellow drops of resin fell like amber beads. 

Betsey on her low bench, the Bible open on 
her knees, and her long claw-like forefinger fol- 
lowing the lines patiently would read out in her 
trembling voice, with a sort of anxious sob in it, 
while the old man would iisten solemnly, sucking 
at his pipe, now and then saying, “Bress de Lord 
fer dat!” “Armen!” and getting great comfort out 
of Betsey’s “gospel trufe.” One night I heard 
the old woman read this out of her wonderful 
Bible: 

“ Ole Joe behin’ de foe, 
Alligator kickin’ up behin’ ole Joe.” 

Did old Betsey think she could read? Of 
course she did, although the pages were as un- 
known to her as Sanscrit is to you and me, 
“ Course | kin read, honey,” she used to say, with 
dignity, when the Baby sometimes asked her, 
“honor bright ?” 

Early every morning Betsey used to get up and 
start a little fire on the hearth, and set down the 
saucepan of water to boil, She had a tiny two- 
storied coffee-pot, and in the second story, which 
had a perforated floor, she would put a handful 
of ground coffee, and when the water boiled she 
would take her small gourd dipper and pour just 
a little bit at a time on to the grounds. This 
water would soak through into the lower half of 
the pot, and when she had poured on two cup- 
fuls—it took a long time—she would have a pot 
of black, clear, delicious coffee, strong enough to 
stain the yellow bowls a deeper brown. 

She was a funny little old darky woman, short, 
stumpy, with a small bit of a black face, shining 
eyes that slipped around in their sockets like 
black glass beads, no teeth to speak of, and the 
softest, most musical, and palavering voice I ever 
heard. She wore a blue cotton gown, a brown 
woollen apron, a “head handkicher” of gay 
green and white and gold-colored cotton, and, 
when going out visiting, a dozen or so of brass 
rings on fingers and thumbs. Winter and sum- 
mer she went barefooted, and when her big flat 
feet, harder than any sole-leather, came down 
on the uneven floor, the cabin fairly shook with 
fright. Betsey would tiptoe about in the morn- 
ing, and when the coffee would be dripped, the 
corn-cake baked, the side meat fried, or the plan- 
tain (a kind of coarse banana, only good when 
cooked) roasted in the ashes, she would call out 
in her gentle and trembling voice, ‘Come on, 
my honey, de vittles is hot an’ handy,” and then 
Uncle Price would sit up on the edge of the bed, 
his wife would “set him up a bit” with a clean 
“ hankicher,” and together they would eat their 
breakfast. How still the little dingy room would 
be! You could hear the chicks pecking about 
on the front porch, the young birds chirping in 
the trees, the shouts of Mis’ Juley Robinson’s 
five woolly-headed sons as they fished for craw- 
fish for their ma’s dinner in the gutter at the 
end of the lane. Uncle Price sat on the edge of 
the bed, with the table drawn up in front. His 
head was as white as the wool on a bisque doll. 
His shirt was blue and clean, and his pants were 
of all colors, being patched into a resemblance 
to a crazy quilt. Strips of red flannel were tied 
about his wrists and ankles to keep off the rheu- 
matism, and he always carried half a dozen 
matches and a couple of nails stuck in the wool 
over his left ear, so that they would be handy for 
the “old ’oman.” 

Uncle Price sopped his corn-bread in his cof- 
fee on this particular morning, and as he did 
so said, sadly, “’Pears lak de baby ain’t gwine 
come to bre’kfas’ no mo’. e 

“Well, she mout, an’ den ’gin she moutn’t,” 
Aunt Betsey answered, having no notion of com- 
mitting herself to a belief one way or the other. 

Just then there was a terrible noise out on the 
porch ; the little cabin quaked visibly. Somebody 
began to fumble and pull at the door latch, final- 
ly lifting it with a desperate tug, and the baby, 
accompanied by her three dogs, Toots, Baboo, 
and Jake, walked gravely into the room. 

Such a funny little lassie as it was that pat- 
tered in, her bare feet all wet with the dew, with 
nothing on but her ruffled, cross-barred night- 
gown, and her yellow hair like a soft little furze 
standing out all over her head, for all the world 
like a dandelion gone to seed. Her dogs, as dis- 
reputable a lot of canines as ever lived, Baboo 
being long-bodied, low in stature, and fearfully 
bow-legged, had been all dressed up in bibs and 
collars, and looked miserable in consequence. 
But they slunk faithfully at her bare heels, and 











endured the pins that stuck into their necks with 
dog-like devotion. 

The baby stepped in—a little three-year-old 
runaway—and as the big door opened, a trailing 
robe of warm, white sunshine followed after her, 
and spread out, a fine court train about her 
feet. 

Betsey picked the child up, and she and Price 
kissed her, and then as she set her down on the 
table along with the two-storied coffee-pot, the 
plates and the yellow disks of corn-bread, she 
said to her: “’Ain’t I done tole yer yer mus’n’ 
be comin’ down hyar no mo’ dis time in de mawn- 
in’ in yer night-gownd an’ yer bar’ feet? Scan- 
derlizin’ Mis’ Juley Robinson, an’ keepin’ me on 
de aidge o’ torments *bout yer gittin’ snake-bit ? 
Drink yer cau-fee, honey.” And Betsey held the 
yellow bowl to the baby’s mouth. Without a 
word the small one took her scolding and her 
‘cau-fee.” It was a funny sandwich the three 
made: the two old, wrinkled black faces glowing 
with love and bacon grease bending over the 
milk-white slip of a child, who eyed them fondly 
and took impartial bites of their corn-bread and 
sups from their bowls, 

To Price and Betsey “the baby” 
as if she had been their very own. Betsey had 
always been the child’s “mammy,” and related 
with pride, at least once every day, how she had 
been “the fusses one what toch dat chile.” And 
the devotion begun on mammy’s breast had nev- 
er lessened. For her Uncle Price had trapped 
pop-birds and mocking-birds ; for her he had cut 
the lid off of his treasured cow-skin trunk and 
made it into a cradle; for her was the best in 
the cabin—the prettiest chicken, the brownest 
egg; and when the old man hobbled up to the 
big house one day with a noble gift of bantam 
hens and a tiny rooster, nobody dared ask how 
he had come by them, for Price had always 
boldly declared he would go through fire and 
water for the child—a vow that, translated, prob- 
ably meant hens* roosts. 

When at the cabin the child’s vernacular was 
that of her hosts. She seemed to drop into it 
unconsciously, and so when the meal was over 
and things cleared away, and Uncle Price fixed 
in his chair by the window, and Betsey had put 
on her brass rings, the baby said, “ You gwine 
*way, mammy ?” 

“T ain’t gwine no furder den yo’ mar’s, honey. 
Mammy’s got to step out in de sun an’ soople up 
her ole bones. You kin stay hyar ’longside yo’ 
Uncle Price ’twell I gits back.” 

It was not the first time the two had been left 
to keep each other company while Betsey was off 
in the sun “sooplin’ up her old bones,” and this 
old black dying December and this fair, sweet, 
baby May were well pleased to be left “ settin’ 
together on de wheel o’ time,” as Uncle Price 
would say. 

The old fellow sitting by the window, the 
warm sun like a rug over his knees, the milk- 
white child clasped in his feeble arms, was as 
happy as the day is long. What wonderful 
tales he told her of how he was going up into 
the clouds, sail on the golden sea, and finally 
come to “our Father in heaven:” and of how 
he was going to see and be with the baby’s own 
papa, the young “ Marse Jim,” who had died a 
year before. 

“Ef I write my papa a letter, will you take it 
straight off to him?” asked the child. 

“Yes, honey, sho’ I will. I use ter kyarry de 
mail reg’lar *bout fifty er forty years ago.” ~ 

And so the child slid down, and went to the 
old abandoned cradle in which her mammy kept 
playthings for her visitor. She fished out some 
rumpled scraps of paper, a stub of lead-pencil, 
and then sprawling down on the floor, in the 
midst of her patient dogs, she set to work to 
write her letters to papa. How busy she was, 
and how fast she covered the dirty bits of paper 
with her little scrawlings, folding them up and 
crowding them into Uncle Price’s hand! Who 
has not seen such letters? who has not written 
such letters? that can only be read with the eyes 
of the heart, but when read reveal baby wants 
and wishes, confidences and secrets, hopes and 
hints about candy, and outright suggestions to 
“Santa Claus,” and solemn promises to be 
good. 

“Is you sho’ gwine take my papa my letters, 
Uncle Price?” she said, as she folded up the 
last bit of seribbled-over paper. ‘He'll be so 
s’prised,.” 

“Yes, my baby, ’fore de Lawd, I’s gwine fotch 
dem letters safe to yer pappy. Bimeby dar’s 
gwine ter come a angel, all white like a pigeon, 
and dat angel gwine tech me on de shoulder, and 
say, ‘Uncle Price, de Lawd says come right dar 
dis minnit,’ and den me an’ dat angel gwine git in 
de boat and sail off—clar out o’ sight 0’ Betsey 
An’ den bimeby we’s gwine haul up an’ pull de 
boat out on de sho’ ob hes aven, and den [’s 
gwine step right up to de gret w’ite trone, an’ 
de Lawd he gwine say, ‘ Howdy, Mistah Price %” 
and tech me, honey. Yes, my baby, de Lawd Al- 
mighty’s gwine ¢ech yer old uncle and turn him 
w’ite and new and mons’us strong. An’ den I'll 
look all long in all dem iv’ry pews whar de angel 
choirs will be a-flutterin’ and a-flutterin’ lak de 
pigeons on de cote, wid dey troats cooin’ full o’ 
music, an’ dar I’s gwine spy out yer pappy, an’ 
I’s gwine say, ‘Marse Jim, hit’s old Price, an’ 
I’s jes come; an’ de baby, she ‘puted me to fotch 
dese letters.’ An’ I'll gin dem letters in de pre- 
sence o’ angel witnesses, An’—an’ Marse Jim, 
he gwine drop right down on de golden street, 
wid de angels migratin’ all ‘roun’, an’ he’s gwine 
ter read dem letters, an’ bress de Lawd, honey. 
But dere will be ’joicin’ and jubilatin’ ’roun’ dem 
pews, an’ de angels all pesterin’ to see dem let- 
ters, an’ askin’ how dey come. An’ Marse Jim, 
he gwine clap his han’ on me, and say, ‘ De baby’s 
ole Uncle Price was de pos’man.’” 

“Go now, Uncle Price; go quick,” and the 
small arms pushed at the gaunt old darky, who 
sat wiping the tears from his half-blind eyes. 
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“No, honey; de angel ‘ain't totch me on de 
shoulder yit. Is got de invite, but de do’ ain't 
open yit.” 

And then somebody swooped down from the 
big house at the 6ther end of the lane, gathered 
the runaway up, and baby and dogs departed. 

That night, while the mocking-bird sang to it- 
self in the honeysuckle vine, an angel more snow 
white and shining than the whitest young pigeon 
cooing in its cote came into the dingy cabin where 
Uncle Price and Aunt Betsey were waiting and 
watching, and Uncle Price turned his old eyes on 
the faithful, homely little darky wife and whis- 
pered, “ I'm gwine, honey 
forgit de baby’s letters.” 

Betsey did not forget. 


; de time is come. Don’ 


And when the next day 
she bent for the last time with a rare caress over 
the stilled form of her old man, the tears fell down 
on the thin black hands in which were clasped, 
just as he had promised, ihe baby’s letters. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Rvustioa.—Make your wash crape with a belted 
waist and long pointed apron edged with lace over a 
eated skirt. Knife-pleatings are little used, 
Silk skirts are plain, with bands of moire, or are pleat- 
ed len gthw ise. 

Mus, I’. N. G.—Your green velvet is a beantiful 
shade, aud your ideas of making and trimming are ex- 





Mrs. G. N. B.—A small mantle of jetted net and silk, 
or a shoulder cape of jetted fringe or jet net is suit- 
able for a young lady’s wrap for spring and summer 
with her nicest dresses. 

Loving Frienp.—Have either plush curtains or else 
lace flowing curtains. Cluny and Brussels laces are 
fashionable. You do not need lace in the portiéres, 





Reira.—Browm watered siik is better than velvet for 
your summer wool dress. Trim black surah with 
French lace, jet, and watered ribbon. A ** top-heavy” 
straw hat is suitable for your little girl. 

S.—Make your pretty cotton crape with a shirred 





basque, pleated skirt, and panier over-skirt having one 
long and one short panier, A scarf of plush or of em- 
broidery, or one of the long Bulgarian embroidered 
crash scarfs, should be placed on the top of the up- 
right piano, hanging down each end. 

J.M.S.—For a ** good black silk that will not go 
out of fashion soon” get repped silk, either faille fran- 
gaise or Bengaline, and trim with French lace and a 
little jet. 

Raonurt.—Read reply just given “J.M.S.” Get 
striped silk or moiré to combine with plain black silk, 
using the stripes for the skirt, pleating it fall down the 
back, with two pointe d wings of plain silk be hind, and 
a pointed apron. Turn back the front of the basque 
in revers and pleat or shirr a plastron inside these 
reverses, 

Tureen Yrars’ Sussoatser.—Get black silk wov- 
en lace, called French lace, and make up over black 
Satin surah. 

Mrs. E. N. P.—Get striped red and white silk for 
the skirt of a red wool dress. 

L. M. B.—The ushers’ gloves are furnished by the 
groom. Pearl kid 5 gloves stitched with pearl or with 
black are most used by ushers. 

Zatpnr.—-Large round hats and Leghorn flats, with 
the brim arranged as is most becoming to the wearer, 
will be worn this summer very much in the Gains- 
borough styles. 

E. C. D.—Read abont men’s hats in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 21, Vol. XX. Put your “ rick- 
rack” as insertion between tucks in the lower skirt 
and as a border for an apron over-skirt. Then have a 
yoke of the rick-rack with a belt of the same, also col- 
lar and cuffs. 

Mes. J. N. A.—Turkey red linen warp is used for the 
silk rag curtains. Cut the strips three-fourths of an 
inch wide if of very thin silk, but otherwise they need 
be only half an inch. Lap the ends, sew strongly, aud 
wind in a ball. About a pound of these rags will 
make a square yard. Weavers furnish the warp, and 
charge from 60 cents to $1 a yard for weaving, accord- 
ing to width and design. 

Anxious.—Address the package to the young lady. 
You can be either very ceremonious, and send your 
own and your husband's visiting card, as you sugyest, 
with “ Mr. and Mrs. John Smith” engraved upon it, or 
you might write a cordial letter welcoming your bro- 
ther’s fiancée into your family. 

Marauenitse.—The bridemaids should all be dressed 
alike, or else two may wear white wool dresses, and 
two white lace or else surah. They carry bonqne ts, 
and wear very light tan-colored gloves. The basques 
may be shirred and V-shaped in the neck, the sleeves 
puffed, or plain and reaching only to the elbows. The 
ushers come first in pairs, followed by the bridemaid 
in pairs, followed by the bride and her father. The 
bridemaids go to the reception in the carriages that 
brought them, and the ushers follow together 

Mepicat Women.—** Dr. Mary Smith” is considered 
“the proper form for women physicians to use on 
their social visiting cards.” Two titles should not be 
used, as “Miss (or Mrs.) Smith, M.D.” A married 
physician should add her husband’s name to her maid 
en name, as “ Dr. Mary Smith Jones. 

Zeuta.—Wash black ‘or colored stockings — silk, 
wool, or cotton—on the wrong side in lukewarm suds 
made with pure soap that is free from all acids, and 
rinse them well in clean cold water. Dry in the 
shade or in a heated room. 

Hovuskwire.—Get a white wool skirt on which to 
drape your gray veiling. For the red dress get some 
red and white striped wool for a very deep over-skirt 
and a vest. 

A Country Girt.—You will get full information 
about days, receptions, etc., in Manners and Social 
Usages. A new and enlarged edition of this useful 
book has been recently published. It will be sent you 
from this office on receipt of $1.25. 

Kentucky.—For a wedding luncheon have bouillon, 
croquettes, salads, Charlotte Russe, cakes, strawbe +r 
ries, ices, fancy candies, champagne, iced tea, coffee, 
and chocolate. Have the flowers then in bloom mass- 
ed in the centre of the table, and tied in long-stemmed 
bouquets beside the ladies’ plates. 

Minnie.—The fork should be nsed to convey call 
food to the mouth—* not merely croquettes, etc.” — 
and with the right hand. The knife is laid on the 
plate when not used for cutting, and should not be 
carried to the mouth. 

J.C. L.—Send your visiting card in a single small 

card envelop during the hours mentioned for the party. 

S. H. M.—Consult the Woman’s Exchange on Fifth 
Avenue in regard to your fancy work. 

Country Reaprr.—Satteens are too nseful to be 
given up; percales and Scotch ginghams are equally 
popular, A shirred basque, side -pleated skirt, and 
pointed draperies, two points behind and one as an 
apron, will be pretty for a young lady’s surah silk 
Put in a white silk vest ple ated to a point, with blue 
velvet revers, collar, and cuffs 

B. D.—Get twilled serge for your thick white dress. 
Put green or he liotrope velvet on your white albatross, 
Gloves are not passed over the sleeves, but inside them. 
A canopy-top parasol of watered or striped silk with a 
ring handle will be pretty in blue, brown, or green for 
general use, 

Reotusr.—Orders of dancing are not used at private 
parties, unless at some very large ball. The dancers 
uxe table ts, or trust to their memory to keep track of 
their engagements. 
tTk.—Get shepherd’s checked wool or else 
y or brown beige for your travelling dre: “8M, 
and make in tailor style, with velvet coll: ar and ¢ uffs, 
Challi, nuns’ veiling, caslimere, India silk, 
dresses are worn in suminer at the seaside. Get aclose- 
brimmed round hat of dark straw to match your trav- 
elling dress, and wear tan undressed kid gloves. “Get 
black French lace forty inches wide, with one edge 
scalloped, to drape over your olive silk that is soiled. 























and lace 
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CREOLE TISANES. 

\ ATERIAL for some curious chap- 

ters in sociology lies close at hand 
for the student who cares to portray the 
remarkable influence wrought by the 
African slave upon his white master. 
Nor is it strange that thi8 was the case 
when one remembers how closely inter- 
woven were the domestic lives of the two. 
During the most impressionable and 
plastic years of the white child’s life he 
was the charge of some black “ mammy,” 
and the children of the negro house-ser- 
vants were his playmates. The negro 
child had a curious fascination for the 
white child—explicable, perhaps, by rea- 
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ministration of tisanes was one of the ex- 
act sciences. If Tante Titine or Tante 
Julie said that this tisane cured fever, and 
that tisane was for rheumatism, and anoth 
er for indigestion, why calla doctor? J’as 
si béte! The “flowing bowl,” if not exact- 
ly in the original sense of that term, was 
prescribed for all bodily ills. The creole 
household whose credo did not include the 
all-saving power of tisanes was divided 
against itself. But such a household had 
no existence save as the “ baseless fabric 
of a dream.” 

For a fever, what could be more fra- 
grant and soothing than a tisane made of 
orange leaves, well sweetened, and drunk 
in Homeric draughts, hot, as if mortals’ 
stomachs were craters of active volcanoes ? 


Bata Towr.s.—({For description see Supplement.) 





ty of the one and that | reared, they in their turn replenished the earth, and without | nium yielded its sweet- 


son of the innate docili- | creoles rarely called in a regular doctor Large families were | The odorous rose - gera- 
spirit of domination in | calling in other medical assistance than that furnished by some | ness to cure nansea, and 








Bataine Cap. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Fig. 24. 


integral part of the Caucasian race. Even to- 
day the juvenile product of freedom draws the 
white child with magnetic force. 

With his young ears filled with weird 
stories of African fetiches, of Voudoos and 
Grigris, the daily hearing of curious supersti- 
tion, the repeated injunctions that such and 
such an action would bring death and ill luck, 
and that others were sure tokens of good for- 
tune, it would have been strange had the white 
child escaped their domination. As he grew 
in years the society of his fellows, education 
and travel, dispersed these mists of childhood ; 
yet as none of us-is exactly the same, psycho- 
logically, after receiving an impression, as be- 
fore, the adult white man could vever entirely 
efface the impression made upon him by early 
companionship with the negro. It colored his 
thoughts, and certainly enriched his fancy. Not 
that it is to be inferred that the educated 
Southern whites were superstitious. The ig- 


norant class were wrought upon by grotesque For “1 ~~ description see Lapy’s Swiuuinc Dress 
: upplement. 


beliefs and practices, and here and there might 
be found women of position and education 
who were under like thrall and not ashamed 
to ownit. The writer, however, knows a woman of education 
from Massachusetts who would not put a d/ack pin into her 
young child’s dress, because it is a sigu of death, and another 
from Canada who will not allow an umbrella to be opened 
in the house for the same reason. Superstition can, in every 
ciass and in every clime, rely upon some votaries. 

Upon none of the white race did the negro exert a more 
potent influence than upon the creole. The Latin races prac- 
tice the humanities in their intercourse with servants far more 
than do the Saxons. Because, then, of this kindly affection- 
ate bond between the creole and his slave, the influence of 
each upon the other was very marked. 

To his creole master the African yielded up his lore of the 
medicinal powers of herbs and roots, told him the secret of 
“sweet-smelling herb medicines which quench the fires of 





Figs. 2 and 3.—Warsrcoat anp Jacket or Suit, 
Fig. 1.—Fronrt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 5-13. 


swamp fevers, the secrets of wonderful cataplasms which re- 
lieve congestion, the secrets of odorous tisanes which restore 
vigor to torpid nerves.” The climatic necessities of Louisiana 
no doubt also gave rise to much of the pharmacy in which 
colored nurses have shown so much skill. To this skill testi- 
mony is not wanting. It is a frequent thing to hear one per- 
son say to another, “ Well, if I get yellow fever, just send me 
a good creole nurse and I shall be all right.” 

Not long ago there died in New Orleans a negro known 
as Voudoo John, also as Jean Montanet, or Jean la Ficelle, or 
Jean Grigris, or Doctor John, who attained to wealth by his 
herb teas and love philters. Veiled women of all classes 
were the patrons of the last-named. In the epidemic of 1878 
two of his children were taken with the fever. John plucked 
from the bangnette, where it grows wild, the leaves of a plant 
called parasol by the creoles, brewed a fisane, and in a few days 
his children were running about. 

Satisfied with the results of their domestic pharmacy, the 


the other which is an | venerable grandmére or black tante, The nature and the ad- | citronelle,a wild-growing 





Girw’s Batutne Coax. 








Baruine Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 


grass, smelling like lemon verbena, was the 
specific if tired, wet, or cold. With this tisane 
I became acquainted while lotos-eating one 
summer on the Happy Isles that fringe the 
Louisiana coast. It was on Cheniére Ca- 
minada that after an enthusiastic tramp in 
quest of pirates’ remains and traditions we re- 
turned to our little inn, drenched and weary. 
Madame Duco, our hostess, with many a ca- 
ressing term of sympathy, brewed a citronelle 
tusane, and bade us drink. We did so, and 
were straightway comforted and soon within 
the gates of the pleasant land of sleep. This 
Madame Duco was a woman of might, shooting 
the game and catching the fish which she set 
before her guests after cooking it with inspira- 
tion. She was also sage femme to the island 
dames, was fifty years old and a beauty, and of 
great Babylon, only a little way from her Che- 
niére, was wondrously ignorant. 

The tea of Bohea has never taken a streng 
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Batnine Surr ror Girt FRoM hold on the taste of the creole. His fetich is 

12 ro 15 YEARS oLp. coffee. The poorest Cadien on the prairie will 

For pattern and description see have his coffee. Yet if by some mischance he 

Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 39-43. finds himself without this comfort, he drinks 

For pattern and description see a tea made of golden-rod, which is by no 


Supplement, No. 1X, Fig. 44 means unpalatable, having the flavor of anisette. 


: The medicinal qualities of the golden-rod, of 
which there are several varieties, have for some time been 
recognized by pharmaceutical science. As a tisane it is used 
for palpitation of the heart, as is one of asparagus and parsley 
root. ; 
_The ailments peculiar to Louisiana being largely febrile 
tisanes for the cure of chills and fever abound. There are pep- 
per-leaf tea, and snake-root in whiskey, while more bitter than 
the waters of Marah, the mere recollection of whose bitterness 
makes the victim shudder and turn cold, is an awful decoction 
of magnolia leaves and whiskey. Lemon juice as a febrifuge is 
a pleasant remedy, and is approved of by the regular me dical 
fraternity. Black coffee is also a febrifuge, especially in ty- 
phoid fever For aggravated cases of chills Cayenne pepper 
must be worn in the shoes for nine days. Headaches are often 
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Lapy’s Prrricoat. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., bigs. 25-28. 


cured by cutting open a live fowl and applying the warm bleed- 
ing surface to the head. What physiological principle is here 
involved I know not, but there is ample proof of the virtue of 
this remedy. The leaves of the Madeira vine, the fig, the plan- 
tain, and elder are also used for headaches, applied to the fore- 
head and temples, and renewed as soon as the animal heat be- 
gins to wither them. Orange leaves smeared with lard are 
also used. 

A homely aid to beauty is carrot tea, which, acting directly 
on the liver, clears the complexion wonderfully. It is given in 
jaundice, and so also is melon-seed tea. To rout the archfiend 
Fig. 1.—Scir ror Yourn rrom 16 ro 18 Years ou. cs es is a sweet-smelling tisane of hay leaves and 

[See Figs. 2 and 3.] arn whiskey, and sugar. Simple eau suerée is also another. 
ockroach tea, as a remedy for lockjaw, adds another terror 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-18. to that disease. The virtue of this remedy has spread into the 
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American community, and druggists 
keep the tincture. 

A poultice of earthworms is some- 
times recommended for rheumatism. 
The earthworm here is by no means 
the worm of proverbial philosophy. He 
attains almost reptilian size, and it is 
not surprising that he and his fellows, 
according to Mr. Darwin, have changed 
the contour of continents. 

Among a very ignorant class of 
whites and blacks, buzzard oil ia a pan- 
acea for all aches. The buzzard must 
be killed, buried, and exhumed at the 
expiration of three days, boiled down, 
and the oil carefully skimmed. There 
are negro doctors who thrive upon the 
sale of this oil, and dole it out at a 
higher price than if it were attar of 
roses. This faith in buzzard oil is, how- 
ever, not more absurd than that other 
in the power of an Irish potato, if con- 
stantly carried in the pocket, to cure 
the wearer of rheumatism. Yet this 
superstition is current North, South, 
East, and West, and among people of 
average intelligence and education. 

Long ago the creole nurse knew the 
value of lettuce and celery fisanes as 
nervines, Colds yielded to celery tea, 
with a few drops of paragoric added, 
and sweetened with honey. Boiled hon- 
eysuckle leaves were for sore throat, 
while the bruised leaves were a cure 
for the stings of insects. 

For bowel complaints is a list of 
remedies. Teas made of the husk, 








CoLtaR WITH CRAPE 


PLASTRON. 


For description see Suppl. 








the bark, and the leaves of the 
pecan—a powerful astringent ; 
roasted rice with boiling water 
poured over it; flaxseed and dan- 
delion tea; milk and starch; egg 
shells powdered and drunk in wa- 
ter—all have their disciples. The 
leaf of the Madeira vine steeped in 
water is given to teething children, 
as is also a tea of chiendent (dog- 
tooth grass), There aremany more 
of these tisanes, but to name them 
would be tedious to the reader. 

In the creole household of to-day 
tisane is not the word to conjure 
with that it used to be. The all- 
pervading American believes in a 
doctor, and stays himself with pat- 
ent medicines. The creoles have 
slowly but surely been inoculated 
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Sirk anp Woot Dress.—Back. 
{For Front, see Page 485. ] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. X., Figs. 45-56. 


with the same passion, and Ma- 
dame la Créole vies with Madame 
lAméricaine in patronage of her 
pet “medicine man.” A decade 
more, and the ¢isane will have be- 
come a tradition. 





Gemmed Handicraft. 


An English tourist in Persia 
gives a graphic account of exquisite 
works of art seen in the so-called 
“Saloon of Audience,” an apart- 
ment in the Shah’s palace at Te- 


Fig 


1.—Vutuina Dress. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





Eweromerep Music on Newspaper Rack. 


For design and description see Suppl., No. VL, Fig. 29. 





Emprowwerep Boox Rest.—{For design 


and 





description see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 57.) 





Corian wirn Lace JaBor 
For description see Supplement. 
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heran. Specially brilliant was an eight 


een-inch globe, “covered with jewels 
from the north pole to the extremi 
ties of the tripod in which this gemmed 
sphere is placed.” The story goes that 
once upon a time an immense number 
of jewels came into royal keeping for 
which there was no immediate use; his 
Majesty’s crown of diamonds was sut 
mounted by the largest ruby on record, 
except those of Victoria and the em- 
perors of Germany and Russia, his 
coats were covered with diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies, pearls, and garnets ; 
he had jewelled swords and daggers 
without number; he had boxes and 
trays, chairs and divans, encrusted with 
gems of the richest and rarest; so his 
Imperial Highness gave orders for this 
remarkable piece of handicraft there 
was no other way in which the gems 
could be used. 

“The kingdoms of the world are 
distinguished by jewels of different 
colors ; England flashes with diamonds, 
France is studded with the same cost- 
the new ‘Empire of India’ 
glows with amethysts, the overspread- 


ly gems, 


ing sea is one mass of emeralds, and 
avainst this Africa blazes a continent 
of rubies.” 

The magnificent carpet covering the 
Shah’s throne is fringed with thou- 
pearls ; the cushion upon 
which rests the head of royalty is sewn 
thick with the same, and behind the 
divan upon which he reposes to hold 


sands of 











Fig. 2.—Borper ror Linen Emproiwery.—DarninG Stitcn 





Fig. 2.—Casumere anp Bencatine Costume.—Fronr.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For description see Supplement. 


audience, but rising above his Ma- 
jesty’s head, is a sun glittering with 
jewels, and kept in position by birds 
in plumage of pearls. 





Carats. 


A carat of gold receives its name 
from the carat seed, or seed of the 
Abvesinian coral flower, This was at 
one period made useful when gems 
or gold were to be weighed, and so 
came about the peculiar and now 
Twenty- 
two carats fine means that out of 
twenty-four 


general use of the word. 


parts twenty-two are 
gold and all the rest alloy. 





Fig. 3.- 


CostTuME 


AND BENGALINE 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement. 


CASHMERI 
—Back 


Borders for Linen Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuest borders are worked on linen 
with either silk or fast-colored work 
ing cotton, according to the purpose 
for which they are intended. The 
linen ground must be even! 
and rather coarse than fine, as the 
beauty of the work depends entirely 
upon the regularity and perfect ac- 
curacy of the stitches, Fig. 1 is 
worked in three colors, red, blne, and 
brown, and Fig. 2 in two shades of a 
single color, red or blue 


woven, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Marvetrous Errioacy. —Sunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affections are cured by Créme Simon, 
Kecommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitene, fortifies, and per- 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. J. 
Simon, 36 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot at Park & 
Titroup’s, New York.—[Adv. 





THE ENGADINE 
bovauet, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow.—{ Adv.) 





For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHEMEN'L'S 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low- test, short-weight, alam or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
Rovat Baxine Powpver Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


1784. 


1887. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
a_i 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


QRAWHY 00 MoTHERS 







fre Send for(ircular. | 


LEADING. 
RETAILERS 


4 
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LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perflaous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Ke- 
duced; the Ferm Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapvame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 

Prof. MoL#an, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Ment ntion this Paper.) 


ORK. 


. = 
RICHMOND 
RANGE. 


Capacity, 
Convenience, 
Comfort. 
The Best, 
Send for Cir- 

eular to 
Richmond Stove 
Company, 


Norwich, Conn. 
EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. 'T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8S. T. “TAY LOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


CURE": 
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DEAF 





A GRAND Ww ORD- PICT URE. 


‘‘How beautiful is the country in which I find my- 
self on awaking a few hours after!” exclaims Lady 
Agnes MacDonald in her charming account of her trip 
across the Rockies by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
printed in Murray's Magazine. “We are among the 

‘foothills’ or lowest range ot the Roc kies — great 
mound-like, smooth, softly-tinved hills that swelled 
into many a lovely curved shape, holding in their wide 
folds winding blue rivers, and great stretches of fine 
grazing land. 

re By and by the wide valleys change into broken 
ravines, and lo! through an opening in mist, made 
rosy with early sunlight, we see far away up in the 
sky, its delicate pearly tip clear against the blue, a 

single snow-peak of the Rocky Mountains. There is 
a general rush to see it—perhaps general disappoint- 
ment. Surely that fragile, almost quivering point, 
rising xo bigh over the pink drapery that sweeps to 
the valley below, can have nothing to do with the 
rugged heights and mountains we have come to see. 
Our coarse natures cannot at first appreciate the ex- 
quisite aérial grace of that solitary peak that seems 
on its way to heaven; but as we look, gauzy mist 
passes over, and it has vanished. An open, lightly- 
timbered region succeeds. Here is the Stony Indians’ 
reservation; and a glimpse is caught of Morleyville, 
their agency-village, and of some ‘of their well-tilled 
farms. On again we go, now through long stretches 
of park-like country, now near great mountain-shoul- 
ders, half misty, half defined, with occasiopal gleams 
of snowy peaks far away before us like kisses on the 
morning sky. The Kananaskis River flows directly 
across the pass that leads into the mountains which 
here begin to close in around us. We stopped at the 
Kananaskis Station, and walking [to the right) across 
a meadow, behold the wide river a mass of foam, leap- 
ing over ledges of rock into the plains below. 

“We reach Canmore, sixty-eight miles from Cal- 
gary. Here the pass we are travelling through has 
narrowed suddenly to four miles, and, a8 mists float 
upward and away, we See great masses of scarred 
rock rising on each side—ranges towering one above 

another. ‘Very striking and magnificent grows the 

prospect as we penetrate into the mountains at last, 
each curve of the line bringing fresh vistas of endless 
peaks rolling away before and around na, all tinted 
rose, blush- pink, and silver, as the sun lights their 
snowy tips.” 
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SKELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c 
Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 
SWITCHES. 

All long hair, naturally wavy aud straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 
BABY BANGS, 

Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices Ic annot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 
WORLD-RENOWNED 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, OR C. B., 
for the complexion ; transparent enamel] recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations, Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box 

THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 

The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
ot hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
Catalogues mailed free. 


54 West 14th Street, N.Y. _ 
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REF RIGERATOR. 


OVER 170,000 IN USE. 


Noted for their Durability of — and 
Perfect Workmansh 


COLD, DRY AIR, SLATE SHELVES, 
D, EDDY & SON, Boston sc), Mas, 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 


MOTHERS, SISTERS, AND 
DAUGHTERS! 
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righ 
"Twill ee. you Took beanti- 
Sul, or look like a fright. 
Consult the leader of a brs 
Mrs. C. Thompson, 240 Fifth 
Ave. Send for Ill. Catalogue. 








[)RESSIAKERS, Bnddington’s Dress-Cutting Ma- 
chine is for you and a eg One, $8; Four, 
only $4.50, reulars 








Agents Wanted. x 
tion paper. F, HE. BUDDINGTON, Chicago, Ill. 





How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
CuticuRA 
REMEDIES 


ORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, scaly, 

and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood. 
with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, are cur 
by the Curtoura Remenres. 

Curroura Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus remeves the cause, 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair. 

Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. Curiouka 
Remevirs are the great skin beautifiers, 

Sold everywhere, Price, Cctioura, 50c.; Soap, 
2c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porren Duue 
AND CueMtoat Co. , Bosron, Mass. 

82 Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


TI 








TED with the loveliest. “delicacy is the skin 
bathed with Corioura Mxvioatep Soar, 








Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of our — and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PURITY, great STRENGTH, 
and FULL WEIGHT of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter- pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired. 

BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Providenc ey R.I. 


EARY 
OMAN’S 
ORRY 


because of the mud, slush and dirt 
tracked into the house, has been re- 
removed at last by the Hartman Pat. 
Steel Wire Door Mat. It is all steel— 
strong, soft, self-cleaning, and will 
wipe snow, ice, mud and water out 
of sight by the slightest scrape. 
Never gets wet, soggy and useless. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them, drop a 
postal to the 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 

Jes Boston; 8&8 Chambers 8t., 

‘{u8 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 

Are you “tnapreated 4 in a strong, neat, all- 

steel icket Fence for your ya “that costs 

next to nothing? If so, write for circular, 


The Art Interchance. 


The Best Art Journal in the World. 
Published fortnightly, 20 pages, illustrated, with work- 
ing pattern supplement full size, in every ixsne, for 
wood-carving, embroidering, or other art work; also 
large colored plate (printed in 10 colors) every month, 
13 a year. (June plate is cclored landscape, 22 ins. x 15 
ins., by avin Rix.) Price, 20¢. a copy. A year, 26 co 
ies, 13 colored plates, only $3.00. Six months, $1.65, 
Three months’ trial, only $1.00. (This gives 3 colored 
plates and six illusty ated numbers. ) The answers to sub- 
scribers’ questions in any one number alone are worth 
aad year’s subscription. -—e copy, with a large col- 

plate and catalogue of all our studies and art pub- 
entions. also Home Decoration, sent for 25c. Address 

WILLIAM WHITLOCK, Sg eg gt 
37 and 39 W. 22d Street, 

Mention Harper's Bazar. (Established. 1878, | 

Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its cong after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv’d 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list, 
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Sole M'f’rs, Boston, Mass. 


WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 


Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 


For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
finous Hair permanently 


| removed. Complexions beau- 


| tified. The Form developed. 


Hair, Brows, and colo! 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Gonery’s Lapy's Boox. 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
Correspondence confidential. Mention this’ paper, 





Columbia Rubber Co.,” 








REDFERN 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 
Summer 


Gowns 


0 
Light 
Weight. 


Yachting 
and 
Tennis 


Gowns, 


The Messrs. Reprern beg to announce that 
their branch establishment at 

BELLEVUE AVE., NEWPORT, R. L., 
is now open. 

Ladies desirous of ordering can have designs 
and patterns of cloth forwarded free by mail. 


Gentlemen’s Dep’t, 1132 Broadway. 
210 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


















PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


CAUTION-—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the OrIGI- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Sec- 
TION CORSET and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 

For sale by DRY Goops DRALEgrs, or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HKALTH PRESERVING, §1.15‘ 
ENGLISH SATTEEN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISsEs, &sc. 


___ Sehilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 
CARNRICK S- 


SOLUBLE ale 


For INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 
For Mothers, invalids, ara Aged People. 
THE ON FOOD trat «i- 


gests as “andy as human miik, 
oad aerese with all infants and 


child 

c NLY FOOD tra 
thoroughly nourishes 9D child 
without the addition of cow's milk. 
FOOD that re- 
‘ancy ali neces- 
annoyance of a 


BY MOTHERS 

ay the apes 
moreased 

quality at once improv 


IF THE CHILDIS han, 
partiallyfrom nursing s RESTRESS a f D. 
DR. STUTZER, Food Analyst for 
Rhenitsh Pruxsia, says: “CARNKICK?S 
SOLUBLE FOOD is the best of all the 
foods I have ever examined. 


“ OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND YEARS," by 
Marion Harland. Book of 64 pages, giving careful in- 
ous for bringing up the little ones. Sent free by 


BREED & CAKRNREICK, N, ¥. 


GRANVILLEB.ANINES&CO 


COOPER & CONARD 








moves from ¢ 
se hee _ an 








sy oe PHILADELPHIA, 
Send Free to all who write for it their ate ping 
Companion” ao of th 





stock of Fine Dry Good 
___ SHOPPING BY MAIL MADE EASY. 
The only known preparation guaran- 


ANTI-WRINKLE, teed to prevent and remove Wrinkles 


of the face and neck. Absolutely harmless. Sent by 
mail, with full directions, on receipt of price, 50 cts. 
UGHES & CO., Box 432, Little Rock, Ark. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Established 1875. 


HELEN 
M. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New Sed, 














JULY 9, 1887. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Le Boutillier Bros., 


BROADWAY & 14TH ST., N.Y. 
Great Clearing Sale of Summer Dry Goods. 
SUMMER SILKS. 


Black Surabs, Summer weight, worth $1.00.... 69e- 
Black Satin Merveilleux, Summer weight..... . 69e. 
Satin Surahs, Summer weight, worth $1.25. . 89ec. 
Lyons Biack Satin Surahs, worth $1.50........ $1. 00 


Lyons Colored Satin Merveilleux, worth - 2. S89e. 
Figured India Silks, 27-inch, worth $1.00.,.... @9e. 
Figured India Yeddo Silks, ‘worth $1.25....... 98e. 
Plain India Pongee Silks, worth $10.00 per p...$7.00 


SUMMER GLOVES. 
1000 doz. Ladies’ — Lisle Jersey beadoos 


WOE TES. POF BMI, 5 ono es cect cccevscenes CC. 
1200 doz. Ladies’ din "Taffeta Jersey Gloves, 

We GE DONE, 0g cen cccnccctcésbccens c. 
800 doz. Ladies’ Pure Silk Jersey Gloves and 

BE, WE ic Sn 08 ou cack be chasaneuass % 
500 doz. Ladies’ Pure Silk Jersey Gloves and 

Peete WH OO ub. 44 oe cciscnncacecdabesede ce. 

WASH FABRICS. 

250 pieces Double-Faced Pacific Chambrays, 

worth 124c... (ec. 
5 cases best quality Crinkled Seersne kers, Te- 

Se il as ps vend ok. ita cue ocean vente 12«’e, 


300 pieces Printed Linen ayem ed natural 
co, worth Be. : . 





White eectteeat Lawn Robes, 


2.98, $3.50, to $15.00 
Colored Embroidered Robes, ad 5 $8 to $10...$4.95 


Mail Orders thoroughly executed, 
BROADWAY and 14th ST., N.Y. 


SOMETHINC NEW ! 


DR. SCOTT’S 


ELECTRIC 


SUMMER CORSET 


Owing to the unprecedented success attending the sale 
of our Electric Corsets, and in response to numerous 
inquiries for an Electric Sum mer or Ventilating Corset, 
Dr. Scott has placed on the market his “Electric Sum- 
mer Corset.” Ithas already met with the most grati- 
fying popularity, thereby proving its value, merits and 
durability. .Jt isa beauty, made of extra’ strong and 
fine ¢ uality line: mn netting, with poc kets all around, in 
which are placed our watch-spring magnetods. They 
are highly charged with electro-magnetism, which im- 
partsa steady and gentle current, all healing in its in- 
fluence to the wearer. They create no unpleasant shock 
whatever. They can be worn by the most delicate in- 
valid as safely as by the most robust, with wonderful 
and quick results. 








The above remarks refer equally to our regular. Elee- 
tric Corsets,which retail at $1, $1.50, $2,and $3. Nursing 
$1.50; Abdominal, $3. The $i and $i. 50 goods are made 
of extra fine and durable Je san, and the $2 and $3 and 
Abdominal Corsets of Superfine English Sateen. All ex- 
cept Summer Corsets come in white and dove from 18 
to 30 inches; we make the Abdominal up to 38 inches. 
The postage on each is Lic. ivery one is sent out in a 
handsome box accompanied by a silver-plated ¢ pomp Ass 
with which the electro-magnetic power is teste 

Professional men assert that there is hardly a ‘Glee AsO 
which Electricity or Magnetism may not bencfit or cure, 
and they daily practice the same, as your own physi: 
cian will inform you. 

THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. Hammond, of New York, 
formerly Surgeon-General of the U. 8S. Army, late ly 
lectured upon this subject, and advised all medical men 
to make trial of these agencies, describing at the same 
time most remarkable cures he had made, even in 
cases whigh would*seem hopeless. 

If you cannot obtain them in your own town, remit 
us the price,with lc. added for postage, and we will de- 
liver them ar —_ hands free. Always mention this 


paper, an P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Cur- 
rency in AS payable to 
GEO, , 842 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


Agents Wanted. mick sales, large cette 
satisfaction guaran nau No risk, arerRY _ 








RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains vil. Softens and preserves leather. Is 


economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural: 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and 
misleading statements, Burron & Ortiey, Mfrs., N. Y. 





LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
Frege 4 and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Li ps, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised Pane we stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


DRESSMAKING (27,027 Need titra 


bats ow le to dressmakers 
and all Ladies. Add., Roop Mase Scaia Co.. Quine a 








LP5 


F. DNEY 20%, 
© My. 


Beg to remind their numerous customers in every 
part of the U.S. that through ther 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. 


(the most complete and best systematized) they are 
enabled to supply them promptly and satixfacto- 
rily with 
DRY GOODS 
and 
WEARING APPAREL, é&c., &c., 

Of every description, at prices GUARANTEED 
FROM 5 to 20 PER CENT, LOWER, FOR 
FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY, THAN 
ANY OTHER HOUSE. 

Prepaid parcel of $5.00 and over sent free of 
charge within 100 miles of N. Y. City. 

Prepaid parcel of $25.00 and over sent free of 
charge within 600 miles of N. Y. City 

H. C. F, KOCH & CO., 

6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. City. 


Lridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 








LapiEes who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


N..¥. 
FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 
‘powste TOOT tea RSH QUUNID 





Broadway and Twentieth St.. 
















Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 
More Cleanly—Perfect Polisher—No Loose 

Bristles--Non-Irritating to the Gums— 
Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 

For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F"G CO., Utica, N. Y. 





THEY FIT AT ONCE, ad themselves to 
the form of the wearer yield with every 
movement so that it is dmpossiblo to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 

funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
ernst isieas  intibetious os tt thee. have BALL te 
worthless imitat' ons ee nas iL 
on the box, ALSO 0 ARANTEE, For sale by 
all leading dry and iaen 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
Chicago, Ill., and New York City. 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPP S'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





THE TEST OF THE ROADS 
FOR TEN YEARS, 

By the majority of American riders 

of first-class machines, prove the 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLES & TRICYCLES 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
POPE MFG, cane seine York acai aaa 


“WHAT TO DO” 


An elegant 6&4 page book carefully compiled, illus- 
trated, Sootaining ae description and correct rules of a 
large number of games suitable for parior or lawn, 
sent post- id oon receipt of eight cents in stamps. 
Address AREEN, s. Agent, 


st. Paul, Minnesota. 








JUNE 


it In the garden two roses hang side by side, 
in the bloom of pride— 
And they bring to my mind a maid so fair, 


Y One red and one white— 


My Nannie dear with the golden hair. 





ROSES. 


Ah me! she’s the sweetest of all sweet girls, 
And one bud is as pure as the row of pearls 
That lines her sweet mouth, while the other rose 


Gleams red like the gums which she smiling shows. 


And the scent of the flowers on the air, 

Like her breath so fragrant and wondrous fair, 
But her sweetness is caused, so her rivals say, 
By the use of SOZODONT every day. 


Beautiful Teeth, the Crown of Beauty! 


When other charms have 


faded, a sound, white set of teeth redeems the countenance 
brushed every day with Sozodont, in order to keep them white, or to render them so. 


, Dut the 


y should be 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the choicest and purest ingredients for cleansing and preserving the teeth, hardening tl 
gums, and imparting a DELICATE, COOL, AROMATIC FRAGRANCE to the mouth 


he 


Sozodont has become 


justly popular throughout the world, and has received the most flattering testimonials from many distin- 


guished Dentists, Physicians, Clergymen, and others, who have 


carefully tested its merits, and from long and 


regular use are enabled to recommend it with confidence. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND ‘D FANC ¥Y-GOODS DEALERS. 





DamedSSons 


(DRY-GOODS HOUSE.) 


RIBBON VELVETS, 


} 
| 





$10,000 worth of the Jinest satin-back Velvet | 


Ribbons umported. 


To give an adequate idea of the enormous con- Of 
Prva. sgh Le Boutillier | 


Consumer, we mention widths and | 
prices: 


No. 5, or 1 inch wide, at 10e. yard. Never 
sold by any retail house for less than 25e. yard. 


No. 7, or 14 inch wide, at 12¢. yard. Our 
present retail price is 29e. 
No. 9, or 1% inch wide, at l5c. yard. Our 
’ y 


present retail price is 35e. 

No. 12, or 2 inches wide, we will sell at 19c. yard. 
Our retail price has always been 45c. 

The colors are the choicest and most desirable, 
including Black, White, Cream, Pink, Blue, Navy, 
Brown, Cardinal, Garnet, Shrimp, and almost 
every other color. 

We call special attention to the fact that we are 
selling these rich satin-back Velvet Ribbons at a 
less price than the most inferior quality of cotton- 


back Velvet Ribbon can be purchased for. 





BROADWAY & EIGHTH ST., N. Y. 


' FOR SALE 








__SVERY WHERE. 


No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

Take no other until you have tried it. 

B, You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 

not Sticky or Greasy. Lieaty Perfumed. 

Has the largest sale of way article of the 
din America. Sold by Druggists. 












SUMMER FABRICS. 


All Pure Linen Lawns, warranted fast colors, 
reduced from 35c. to 25c. per yard. 

Printed Challies, Ecru, Navy, and Black 
Grounds, with hair-line and cluster stripes, fi 
&c., at 14c.; sold Serene l6c. and 18¢, 

A magnificent line of Finest French Satteens, 
over 500 designs, the choicest assortment ever offered, 

00 pieces Lace, Plaid, and Striped Nainsooks, 
, at 12%¢c.; reduced from 16c. and 20¢, 

Special Reductions in Victoria Lawns, India Linens, 
nv } > ‘ , 

French and English Nainsooks of the very best makes. 


cures, 








23d 
Street. 
NEW YORK. 


Brothers, 








| YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


wing to the diagonal EL he clot hic 
oven exclusively) the Ganek Ree a o.. breaking in. 
FITS PERFECTLY rime wors 
TIME WORN 
Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the me ost 
PERPECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABL E Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp ix on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwards, 


CROoTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 


m. “PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 
aeneatty ing Mask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c. 
sent C.0.D.any where. Send to 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-L ‘sts 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 


h our patents 


ADIES, we invite you to send for our Tilus- 

4 trated Spring Catalogue (sent free) of Suits, 
House Robes, Undergarments, &c., which will con- 
vince you pe at you can purchase from us fine goods 
at low pric 


MAHLER BROS., 507 and 509 6th Ave., New York. 





Makes . Five, Gallons of: of . Geligious, parking 
el 


temperance bev 
fies the blood, Itepu purity, re 
__ wall. Sold by ‘druggists and 


OPIU 


ad deliency and puri- 
leacy commend it 
storekeepers everyw 


HABIT Cured without suffering. 
Per Elloured. 0.8.SARGENT, 
D., 22 Claremont Park, Boston, 
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FACETIZ. 


WHY SHE WAS INDIGNANT. 

Fi.vent Snor-ainew. “ Ma'am, did yon ever see a rib- 
bon more charming? Look at the exquisite shade of 
this one! It is just suited to your complexion. Here 
s a bright garnet. Ixn’t it splendid? Or this soft 
fawn-colored one. What could be more lovely 2” 

Lavy Customer (to floor-walker). “‘ Be so kind as to 
send another clerk to wait on me.” 

F.ioor-watker. “ Why, what’s the matter, ma’am ?” 

Lavy Customer. “1 want to do-a little admiring 
myself. And to show my taste, if there’s a chance 
given me.” 


—_—_»——— , if 
Me ; < : Nat «ie Wty Hy ih 
“ Papa,” said Hazel, “I had a ride on a boy-cycle. ae : A K 2 oa , pit ; . MH Ae i i Ip, 
It was a ‘spensive one, and didn’t hurt me.” ; be 


“What do you mean, Hazel?” inquired papa. 

“Well, I fell off; but it was a ‘xpensive one, and 
didn’t hart me.” 

* Hazel,” said papa, “I want you to keep off those 
bicycles. If I hear of your being on owe again I shall 
certainly punish you.” 

“Well, then, papa,” said Hazel, “ won’t you get me 
a gir-cycle?” 


Whi \ AN 
WA 


<omniieniallpainiaaanae 
TAKE A GOOD DEAL LESS. 


“ Look at this watch for twenty dollars!” 
The placard in the window read. 

A tramp stared in and said: 

*“A funny offer! Why, sakes alive, 

I'll look at it all day for five!” 


SPELLING-BOOK FRENCH 

“Sextus Jones, you may give me, if you please, the 
meanivg of faux pas.” 

* Please, sab, an’ I doan know wot it means, ‘nless it 
means ou’ fo’ faddah.” 

siclahithareiptinimemibbites 
AN UNCONSCIOUS CONFESSION. 

“T declare, ’eaid Mrs. Spinkinwither, “* what a gad- 
der Mrs. Snickersonis! I never go on the street with- 
out seeing her!” 

a en 
HOW HE SAVED HIS EYES. 

‘What's the matter with your eyes, Joe?” 

“Been sifting ashes, Bill. The wind’s against me, 
no maiter how I turn.” _— 

*T never get ashes in my eyes, Joe.” HARD LUCK. 

“ How do you avoid it iat SHE. “Wuy, YOUR FRIEND GEORGE HAS’CRAPE ON HIS HAT! IS HE IN MOURNING?” 

“T let my wife sift them.” HE. “Yes. His UNCLE HAS JUST RECOVERED.” 


*@-d ~yre- 
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DEACON SPICER AND WIFE, FROM WAYBACK, DRIVE DOWN TO NEW YORK. ON THE AF- 
TERNOON OF THE SECOND DAY THEY ARRIVE IN THE SUBURBS OF HARLEM. “WHOA! AIR 
DOWN INTER THE ELEEPHANT AND TIGRUS KENTKY? ‘THEM S JES THE KIND 
© BUILDIN’S THEY BUILD IN JAVEE TEK KEEP OUT 0’ THE REACH O° TIGERS AN’ OTHER 
VARMINTS, CUZ 1 SEED UM ALL PICTERED OUT IN MY MISSIONARY PAPER.” 


YOUNG STUDENT PHYSICIAN (to charity patient). ‘‘I—I THINK YOU MUST HAVE A—A— 


SOME KIND OF A—A FEVER; BUT-—OUR CLASS HAS ONLY GONE AS FAR AS CONVULSIONS. WE GITTIN’ 
I'LL COME IN AGAIN IN A WEEK.” 


‘ 
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MORE TRUTH THAN POETRY. 


A ji a FAIR PATIENT BEGINS A CATALOGUE OF ACHES AND PAINS, WHEN THE I)OCTOR, RECOGNIZING THE) 

ie peas oe ee a ee eee tS HARLEY. on ACQUAINTANCES, INTERRUPTS, AND COOLLY AND ACCURATELY FILLS OUT THE LIST. THE LADY cuwnaaie: 
aeRLET Umepathetialyy. “uae As Il FEEL ABOUT “1 pipes oe! > ros YOU TO TELL ME MY SYMPTOMS, Doctor; I REALLY WANTED THE PLEASURE OF TELL. 

oe ein aetahadae Ay nee. E ubub oomtn ous ie 28S YSELF; AND IF YOU WILL ONLY LET ME TELL THEM, YOU WILL SEE THAT I AM ALARMING- 

TO GIVE ME A BALANCE.” (No doubt he does—-at her banker's, 7 








